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By Professor Dr. G. Frederick Wright 
Author of “‘ The Ice Age in North America,” and “ Man and the Glacial Peri 


HE evidence that the human race, with the ex- 
ception of a single family, was destroyed by a 

widespread deluge is very strong, even apart from the 
history which is given of the catastrophe in the Book 
of Genesis. The traditions of such an event are so 
widespread that it is not easy to explin them, except 
on the theory that they relate to an actual event com- 
mon to the history of all mankind. The Bible account 
also bears in itself certain special marks of genuine- 
ness. It is free from the ‘“‘ grotesque exaggerations 
and the mythical indistinctness’’ which characterize 
all the other stories ; while the proportions of the ark 
do not differ essentially from those of ships of corre- 
sponding .size which are now crossing the Atlantic. 
The Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse is 648 feet long, 
80 feet wide, and 43 feet deep; while the ark was 
500 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 50 feet deep. 
These proportions could not have been fixed upon 
by guesswork. Again,the ark is represented to 
have floated up-stream. ‘The idea of the Deluge 
could not therefore have originated from a flood 
overflowing a river's bank. 
The Genesis Story Like a Sea-Captain’s Logbook 

It is, however, proper to remark that, in defend- 
ing the biblical story of the Deluge, we do not 
defend every interpretation of that account which 
has been made. We are not compelled to regard 
it as absolutely extending over the whole land sur- 
face of the earth, for all the universality which 
would seem to be required is that which would be 
necessary for the accomplishment of its purpose, 
—namely, the destruction of the human race. 
The general phrases used may well be limited by 
the expressed object of the divine judgment, or by 
the writer's knowledge, or by the actor's vision. 
Thus, when Job describes the thunder as being 
‘« sent forth under the whole heaven, and his light- 
ning unto the ends of the earth'’ (Job 37 . 3), we 
have no difficulty in understanding it as having 
reterence simply to the whole visible herizon. 





The story in Genesis reads like the logbook of a sea- 
captain, in which the facts coming under his observa- 
tion are recorded without comment or explanation. 
It should also be noticed that the Bible represents the 
Flood as being, in part, produced by the breaking up 
of the ‘fountains of the great deep,’ —that is, by a 
subsidence of the land. 

The tendency of recent geological discoveries and 
discussions has been to render the story of the Flood 
more easily credible th an it appeared to be twenty- 
five years ago. 

1. It seems now certain that geological time is 
much shorter than it was once supposed to be. In- 
stead of the hundreds ot millions of years which used 
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In Many Parts 


By the late Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


GoD of the Dew, 
In gentlest ministry, 
As silently 
Would I some soul refresh anew. 
God of the Sun, 
Far flaming heat and light, 
Be my delight 
On radiant errands swift to run. 


God of the Star, 
To its stern orbit true, 
My soul imbue 
With dread, lest I thine order mar. 


God of the Sea, 
Majestic, vast, profound, 
Enlarge my bound,— 
Broader and deeper let me be. 


to be flung in here and there by the geologists as 
‘mere trifles’’ in geological time, the geologists are 
now struggling hard to retain possession of as much as 
100,000,000 years for the entire development of or- 
ganic life in the world ; while it is strenuously main- 
tained by the highest authorities, both in physics and 
geology, that 25,000,000 is all that can be allowed 
them. This shortening of the age of the earth com- 
pels us to face the fact that many geological changes 
have been relatively rapid, and that some of the 
greatest of these are of very recent occurrence. 
Revolutionary Changes in Geological Conditions 
2. It is now clearer than ever that geological prog- 
ress has not been by uniform steps, but by irregular 
and alternating periods of comparative stability 
and of rapid change. For example, during mil- 
lions of years the stability of the geological condi- 
tions of the Mississippi Valley was such that the 
sinking of the bottom of the shallow sea that cov- 
ered it barely kept pace with the deposition of the 
silt brought into it by the rivers of the surrounding 
Archzan mountains, and with the accumulation of 
vegetation which forms the great coal-fields of the 
United States. Scarcely anything would have 
seemed more incredible at the time than the 
change which followed this long-continued sta- 
bility of the carboniferous period. But the change 
came, and a reverse movement proceeded so rapidly 
as to destroy almost all of the existing species. 
During this time, the Appalachian Mountains were 
lifted up from their ocean-level, and the whole 
Mississippi Valley was raised a thousand feet or 
more above the sea. The headlines in Dana's 
text-book of geology describe this event as the 
‘* Appalachian Revolution."’ 

3- Another stage in the geological progress, in- 
volving a widespread catastrophe to the animals 
and plants upon the earth, is that which imme- 
diately preceded, 
advent of man. 


if it did not accompany, the 
During this period, known as 
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the Tertiary, all the existing high mountain systems 
of the world were raised. . What were sea-beds dur- 
ing the middle portion of this epoch are now found 
10,000 feet high upon the summits of the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the Caucasus Mountains ; while on the 
Himalayas, and in the highlands of Thibet, they are 
2,000 or 3,000 feet higher. The greater part of the 
uplift of the Andes, of the Rocky Mountains, and of 
the Cordilleras belongs also to this age. Before the 
tertiary period, a warm climate.existed in the northern 
part of America, Greenland, and Spitzbergen, so that 
the trees and plants now characteristic of Virginia and 
North Carolina, then fairly revelled in the luxurious 
conditions of those northern latitudes, 


Catastrophes on the Grandest Scale 


4. But the climax in the elevation of land during 
the tertiary period caused, or at any rate was accom- 
panied by, an accumulation of ice over large areas in 
the northern hemisphere, which prepared the way for 
catastrophes on the grandest scale. At this time 
Britisn America, and the northern part of the United 
States, and the northwestern part of Europe, stood 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feet higher than they do 
now. Upon this high land snow and ice accumulated 
over an area of about 6,000,000 square miles to an 
average depth of a mile or more. There was thus, in 
reund numbers, 6,000,000 cubic miles of ice piled up 
over a definite area in the northern hemiphere. This 
ice was derived from water evaporated from the ocean, 
and was sufficient in quantity to lower the whole 
ocean level the world over from 150 to 200 feet. Such 
a shifting of forces was calculated to produce startling 
results. If there is any flexibility of the earth's crust, 
the relief of the pressure of 6,000,000 cubic miles of 
water from one part of the earth's surface, and its 
application to another part, was calculated to produce 
changes of devel of which we are scarcely prepared to 
form any estimate. 

At any rate, we know that under the weight of this 
ice the land surface of the northern hemisphere did 
go down, and that afterwards the 6,000,000 cubic 
miles of ice melted off from the land, and was restored 
again to the sea, and that, at the close of the glacial 
period, when it had melted off, the land at Montreal 
was 500 feet lower than it is now, while still farther 
north it was 1,000 feet lower. Since that time it has 
been coming up to its present elevation. 

5. These changes connected with the glacial period 
are of the greatest significance respecting the history 
of man, for it seems to be clearly established that he 
was introduced into the world before the instability 
connected with the glacial period had given place to 
the present comparatively stable condition of things. 
We have evidence of the clearest kind that man was 
ix northwestern Europe, and probably in America at 
Trenton, New Jersey, and other places, before the 
close of the glacial period. In connection with the 
catastrophes of that period and later, a large number 
of animals became extinct in America. Among these 
are the mammoth, the mastodon, the rhinoceros, the 
horse, and the megalonyx. It seems by no means 
improbable that man also shared in the extinction of 
lifé caused by these catastrophes in America and in 
northwestern Europe. 


Striking Evidences in the Region of the Flood 

6. During an extensive tour through Central Asia 
and Southeastern Europe, the past year, I have col- 
lected facts showing that, contemporary with the 
events of the glacial period just described, there was 
an extensive subsidence of the land all over that area, 
amounting to at least 700 feet on the south shores of 
the Black Sea, and to 3,000 feet in Turkestan; and to 
an amount somewhat between those figures in ‘the 
vicinity of Mt. Ararat. Briefly stated, this evidence 
consists of fresh beach gravel high up upon the volcanic 
mountain back of Trebizand, and extensive deposits 
of the fine loam called «: loess'’ bordering the north 
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_ side of the mountains to the south and east of Turke- 
stan at an elevation of about 3,000 feet. In this coun- 
try we are familiar with the loess in the Missouri 
Valley at Omaha and Kansas City, and in the Missis- 
sippi at Vicksburg. There would seem to be little 
doubt that it is a water deposit, both in the United 
States and in Turkestan. I was not able to visit Mt. 
Ararat, but Dr. Cochran, of the Presbyterian mission 
at Urumia, in Persia, describes for me similar exten- 
sive deposits about the base of Ararat, which would 
imply that that region shared in the subsidence of 
which we found the evidence so plain in Turkestan 
and on the Black Sea. For a fuller statement of 
these facts, the reader is referred to my article on the 
Flood in McClure’s Magazine for June, and toa paper 
which will appear in the forthcoming Journal of the 
London Geological Society. 


Proofs of Copious Rainfall in Central Asia 


In confirmation of this inference, we may well ad- 
duce the abundant evidence that all Central Asia has 
recently (that is, within a few thousand years) enjoyed 
a much more copious rainfall than exists at the present 
time. It cannot, for example, be many thousand 
years since the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea 
was filled with water to the height of 1,400 feet. An 
immense amount of fine sediment which accumulated 
during this period envelopes the whole Jordan valley, 
and appears as bluffs om the shores of the Dead Sea 
to a height of 700 feet. The rivers in the depression 
of the Aral and Caspian Seas likewise must in very 
recent times have been vastly larger than now, while 
the great interior desert of Gobi, in Mongolia, is said 
by the early Chinese records to have been largely 
covered by a sea within the historic period. ll this 
extensive area in Asia bears unmistakable signs of a 
recent greatly diminished rainfall. 

It is:difheult te account for the former abundance 
of rain over this region, except on the ‘theory that 
there was a vast extent of water in the vicinity from 
which evaporation would take place. The subsidence 
of land which we have been considering would furnish 
the proper conditions for the production of this so- 
called ‘‘pluvial’’ period. It would let the water into 
the desert of Gobi and into the Jordan valley, and 
spread it out so extensively. over the vast plains of 
Siberia that the required evaporating surface would be 
provided, while the gradual subsequent elevation of 
this region would naturally lead to the present con- 
dition of drought and sterility. There is no question 
that this whole area has for thousands of years been 
losing its supply of moisture, and its consequent 
ability to support the large populations which for- 
merly made it the chief center of all great historical 
movements. 


History and Geology Unite in Confirmation of the Bible 

Space forbids more than a reference to a great body 
of corresponding facts collected by the late Sir Joseph 
Prestwich, Professor of Geology at Oxford, and pub- 
lished a few years ago in the Journal of the London 
Geological Society, going to show that a similar late 
and rapid subsidence of the land all over Western 
Europe and around the Mediterranean Sea has taken 
place since its occupation by man. The extent of 
this subsidence was estimated by him to be about 
2,000 feet. 

Whether the subsidence may not have been more 
than these estimates for a brief period, it is at present 
impossible to tell. But, at any rate, it is clear that 
the instability characterizing the close of the tertiary 
and the whole of the glacial period extended far be- 
yond the limits of the giacial ice, and affected all the 
great centers of early. population. The significance of 
these discoveries with reference to the Noachian Deluge 
is accentuated by the fact that the geologists at Kieff, 
in Southern Russia, have found human implements 
and other indications of.the presence of man, in con- 
nection with the bones of some of the extinct animals 
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mentioned above, fifty-seven feet underneath the un- 
disturbed surface of the same deposit of loess which 
took place during the depression of land spoken of in 
Turkestan and around Mt Ararat. Not only, there- 
fore, does history bear witness to the destruction of 
the human race by a flood, but geology likewise 
unites to confirm the testimony. 

7. It is not pretended that this evidence proves the 
truth of the specific narrative of the Book of Genesis. 
That, however, is not necessary. That evidence 
would be sufficient upon its own merits, in the ab- 
sence of contradictory testimony. But, from the facts 
already stated, it is clear that science not only does 
not contradict the story, but herself bears witness to a 
condition of instability in the earth's crust since man 
came into the world, which brings the story of the 
Flood into close analogy with the general order of 
events at that period In the light of these facts, 
there would seein to be scientific truth, as well as 
moral significance, in the hope held out to Noah that 
the world should not again be destroyed by a flood ; 
for the instability of the earth’s crust connected with 
the closing events of the glacial period has given 
place to the relative stability which characterizes the 
modern historic period. 

Nor is it wholly out of place to notice that through- 
out the hundred and twenty years during which the 
ark was in preparation, and Noah was uttering his 
warnings, the approaching catastrophe may have been 
more or less foreshadowed by the gradual encroach- 
ment of the water upon the land, which culminated, 
in the Valley of the Euphrates, in the events recorded 
both in the Bible and in the cuneiform inscriptions. 

OBERLIN, OHIO. 
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“The Leal Shepherd” 


By the Rev. William Wye Smith 
John X, 1-30. Jesus is a leal Shepherd : his flock is o’ 
mony hirsels. 

1. ‘* Truly, truly say I t'ye, he wha comes-na ben 
by the door intill the fauld, but speils up some gate 
o’ his ain, is but a thief and a reiver. 

2. ‘*But he that comes ben by the door is the 
Herd o’ the sheep. 

3. ‘* Till him the keeper unsteeks the fauld ; and 
the sheep hear his voice: and he ca’s by name his 
ain sheep, and taks them oot. 

4. ‘‘And whan he has letten oot a’ his ain, he 
gangs afore them, and the sheep follow him ; for they 
ken his voice. 

5. ‘But nae frem'd ane wull they follow ; for 
they kenna the voice o’ frem’d folk.’’ 

6. This parable spak Jesus till them; but they 
kent na what he spak till them aboot. 

7. Than Jesus spak till them again, ‘‘ Truly, truly 
say I t'ye, I am the door o’ the sheep. 

8. ‘*A’ wha e’er cam afore me are but thieves and 
reivers : but the sheep heard them na. 

g. ‘*I am the door: gin ony man come ben by 
me, he sal be sauf't, and sal gang oot and in, and 
fend weel. 

10. ‘‘The reiver comes na but for to steal, and 
slay, and ding doon. I come that they may hae life, 
and mair rowth o't. 

11. ‘*1 am the Gude Shepherd : the gude shep- 
herd gies his. ain life for his sheep. 

12. ‘* But the orra man for a fee, and wha isna the 
shepherd, and wha auchts-na the sheep, whan he 
sees the wolf coming doon, lea’s them and flees ; and 
the wolf grips them, and skails them abreid. 

13. ‘*The orra man flees, for,that he is but for a 
fee, and lo'es-na the sheep. 

14. ‘*I am the Gude Shepherd, and ken my ain, 
and my ain ken me. 





Editor’s Note.—Readers who have for many | omy enjoyed 
Mr. Smith's Scotch renderings of the Bible in these columns, 
will wel the t that he expects shortly to 
—- in book form the ** New Testament in Braid Scots.” 
book will be reviewed by the Times, when it appears. 
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15. ‘‘And the Faither kens me, and | ken the 
Faither ; and I gie my ain life for the sheep. 

16. ‘*And ither sheep hae I, no o' this fauld ; 
them too maun I bring hame, and they sal ken my 
voice ; and they sal win to be ae flock ; wi’ ae Shep- 
herd. 

17. ‘*And for this dis my Faither lo’e me, for that 
I lay doon my life, that I micht tak it again. 

18. ‘*Nae man rives it frae me, but-I lay it doon 
o mysel. I-hae strenth to lay it doon, and strenth 
to tak it up again. This comman’ hae 1 o' my 
Faither."’ 

19. Thar was a tulzie ance-mair amang the Jews at 
thir sayins. 

20. And a hantle o° them said, ‘‘ He has a deevil, 
and is wud ; why hear ye till-him.?"’ 


21. Ither some—‘‘ Thir arena the words o’ ane wi’ 
a deevil! Can a deevil unsteek the een o’ the 
blin' ?"’ 


22. And it was at the Feast o' Deedication, in 
Jerusalem ; it was winter, 

23. And Jesus was gaun i’ Solomon's porch, i’ the 
Temple. 

24. Than the Jews cam aboot him, sayin’, ‘‘ Hoo 
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lang div ye: keep -us in a swither ? 
Christ, lat.us ken plainly !°’ 

25. Jesus answer't, ‘‘I tell't ye, and ye wadna 
believe : the ferlies I do in my Faither's name, bear 
witness o' me. 


Gin ye be the 


26. ‘*But ye believe-na, for that ye arena o’ my 
sheep. 

27. ‘*‘My sheep hear my voice, and I ken them, 
and they follow me. 

28. «*And I wull gie Eternal Life till them ; and 
nane sal rive them oot o’ my han’. 

29. ‘* My Faither, wha has gien them till me, is 
michtier nor I, and nane is fit to rive them oot o’ my 
Faither's han’. 

30. ‘‘I and my Faither are ane."’ 


Auchts—owns. 
den-—further in. 
ding—knock. 
Send—subsist. 
ferlies—wonderful things. 
Jrem' d—strange, not rela- 


tea/—true-hearted, faithful. 
orra man—an ‘‘ outsider.”’ 
rowth-—plenty. 
skatls—-scatters. 

speils —climbs. 

sauf’ t—saved. 


ted. swither—hesitation. 
gate—way. tulzie—noisy disturbance. 
hirse/—portion of a large unsteeks—unfastens. 

flock. wud—deranged, crazed. 


St. CATHARINES, ONTARIO. 
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The Loneliness of Noah 


By Professor Walter Rauschenbusch 


HAT feelings were in the hearts of those lonely 
souls as they stepped from the shelter of 
the ark and set foot once more on the devastated 
earth? The flanks of the earth were sodden and 
scarred. The valleys where they had often seen the 
smoke of human habitations rising, were silent and 
lifeless. Before them lay the world, vast and unex- 
plored, with a thousand lurking terrors, real and 
imaginary. There were trackless forests, with rushing 
rivers that swept from the unknown into the unknown, 
There were swamps that sent up an evil breath at 
night which smote men and laid them low, and against 
which no strength of arm availed. There were deserts 
whose scattered springs and oases had not yet been 
found and connected in caravan routes. Nature is 
stern enough to-day, but it was actually far fiercer 
then. Man has in a measure changed the surface of 
the earth ; the forests have been cleared, the swamps 
drained ; the hunters like Nimrod were the advance 
agents of civilization, killing out the wild animals 
that contested man’s possession. The sailors who 
explored the seas, noting the currents and charting 
the rocks ; the men of science who formulated the 
laws of nature that men might obey them, and, by 
obeying, use them, and the inventors who have mul- 
tiplied the practical power of man,—these have all 
helped to make nature known and controllable, and 
have stripped her of her terror. But these ancient 
forebears of ours might well feel an overpowering 
sense of weakness and loneliness in facing nature in 
its vastness. Before the Breton sailor puts out to sea, 
he prays, ‘‘ My God, protect me ; my boat is so small 
and thy sea is so great !’’ 

But added to the real physical dangers was the 
terror of supernatural mystery that pervaded nature. 
With primitive man, the worship of nature was every- 
where heavy with fear. Religion was largely an 
effort to avert and appease the anger of the unseen 
powers behind nature. Noah's conception of God 
doubtless rose high above that of his contemporaries, 
just as his righteous life was marked off from theirs, 
but with him, too, fear and awe were probably pre- 
dominant elements of his spiritual life. In the his- 
tory of revelation we can still. trace the gradual growth 
of the conviction of the mercy and loving kindness of 
God, from the first scarlet streaks of dawn to the 


mellow sunlight of the love of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. Even in the New Testament we find 
the sense of a recent escape from the reign of fear, 
for instance, in 2 Corinthians 3. Christ had delivered 
‘call them who through fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage.’’ Paul's old religious 
life was a ‘‘spirit of bondage unto fear,’’ and he never 
ceased to exult in the spirit of adoption, whereby he 
cried, ‘‘Abba, Father,’’ as something gloriously new. 
We shall not go wrong, therefore, in assuming that 
the feeling of Noah and his little group, in view of the 
supernatural powers that stood behind nature, was 
largely one of awe and dread. 

And just now they had an awful experience of 
God's wrath behind them. They had seen their sin- 
ful human kind swept away and blotted out. They 
had spent days of anxiety and uncertainty on the 
water. Like a man who has once been struck down 
by lightning, and now trembles at the first rumble of 
thunder, so these men would henceforth view with 
fear any lowering cloud gathering on the horizon, lest 
it bring a repetition of the disaster. 

If such were their feelings, it is beautiful to see 
how all the words of God that reached their souls 
tended to reassure their courage and inspire them 
with trust. Against the fear of. some sudden catastro- 
phe that no one could foresee, God gave them the 
assurance that henceforth stable law should rule in 
nature : ‘‘ While the earth remaineth, seedtime and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night shall not cease’’ (Gen. 8 : 22). 
Against the fear of the beasts, he gave them the sense 
of mastery and of the lordship of man over nature : 
‘« The fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon 
every beast of the earth'’ (Gen. 9: 1-7). But above 
all, he gave them the conviction of the mercy and 
faithfulness of God. When the sun broke through 
the clouds after the flood, and his light was reflected 
in the raindrops on the earth: and the drifting banks 
of vapor, the rainbow stood in the clouds in its seven- 
fold grace of light and color. And on that bridge of 
beauty the trembling faith of man climbed up to God. 
One of the most exquisitely beautiful things in nature 
served the Spirit of God to awaken in the heart of 
man the trust that God was not only stern and holy, 
but also pitiful, and faithful to-his promises, Just as, 
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on Horeb, God spoke to Elijah through the contrast 
between the tempest and the earthquake and the 
solemn stillness that followed. 

Earthly beauty was a minister of God to Noah. 
The sense of beauty is a doorway of the soul. We 
know that evil enters by it, but it is not itself evil. 
Like human love, which is also abused, it is one of 
the vedemptive agencies of God. How often has 
God spoken to us in the cool of the eventide, as we 
seemed to catch a glimpse of the battlements of 
heaven in the sunset g!ories! How often have the 
pinions of our soul, ruffled by the cares of the week, 
been gently smoothed by the voice of song! The 
attraction of beauty is so sweet and noble that it is 
easy to confound it with the stirrings of the spiritual 
life. We sometimes fancy we are in love with holi- 
ness, when we are only caressed by esthetic delight. 
We are under the spell of Gothic arches and painted 
glass, and the perfume of flowers; but when we step 
out into the workday world, the spell is broken, and 
the mark of the cross is not on our hearts. But it is 
true that beauty can prepare the heart, and make it 
tender and receptive for God's truth and will, That 
is especially true in youth. God has given to child- 
hood and youth a vivid sense of beauty, and it is 
intimately connected with the moral and religious 
education of youth. There is a pedagogic value in 
it which has never yet been used to the full. Schiller 
calls beauty the morning portal of the soul through 
which truth and morality earliest enter. In the child- 
hood of the individual, as ia the childhood of the 
race, the rainbow may be a revealer of God. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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A Lesson from /Aoody’s Sunday- 
School Teacher 


By H. Ctay Trumbull 


DWARD KIMBALI, who has recently died, gave 

many lessons to Dwight L. Moody years ago. 

Mr. Moody has spoken warmly to me of his indebt- 

edness to Mr. Kimball. There is one lesson which 

Edward Kimball had learned himself, that he im- 

pressed on all who knew him, and that | learned both 
from him and from tte man who taught it to him. 

Kimball was best known in the community—from 
Maine to California, and from Florida to Oregon—in 
the work of raising money to pay off church debts. 
He was sometimes called a ‘finangelist.'' In his 
work he was as successful as an ‘‘evangelist’’ in 
arousing church-members to do their duty toward 
Christ and his church, and many a revival of religion 
followed the paying off the church debt. And in the 
doing of his work as a ‘‘ finangelist,'’ Edward Kim- 
ball taught the lesson of his life,—of the power of a 
determined purpose in God's service. 

My first acquaintance with Edward Kimball was 
peculiar. It was more than half a century ago. I 
had been invited by an energetic railroad president to 
enter his office, and in this connection I was passing 
a Sunday in the gentleman's house. Edward Kimball 
had married a niece of the president, and it was at the 
latter's house, on that Sunday, that I first met him. 
I was impressed with the intense personality and _the 
power in the determined purpose of our host, and of 
that we two visitors had occasion to speak. This 
brought. out the life lesson of our host, and of at least 
one of the visitors. 4 

‘« Edward,"’ said our host, ‘‘nothing but omnipo- 
tence can stand in the way of a determined man.’’ 
Edward Kimball came to believe that. It later forced 
itself on me as a conviction, and the years of both of 
us in the company of the one who uttered that pro- 
found truth confirmed us in the belief that he meant 
all that he said. He was himself the father of the 
daring Admiral Bunce, whose determination I had 
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occasion to admire in many a ¢risis hour in the Civil 
War. He felt the power of his father’s conviction. 
When Edward Kimball seemed at times to overpower 
his religious hearers with a sense of their duty to do 
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‘what they thought they could not do, we felt that it 


was simply a question of the power of a determined 
man in God's service. Not even God opposes one 


who is doing his work. 














The Boys’ Club: Its Home 


By the Rev. Charles Stelzle 


HE success of every enterprise depends largely 
upon the attention given to details, and what is 
true of other matters applies with equal force to a 
boys’ club. The arrangement of a room and the 
selection of its furnishings have much to do with 
holding the boys. They cannot explain why the 
room has an unpleasant effect, or why they become 
restless and drowsy, but the manager may know, if 
he gives the matter a little attention. A proper re- 
gard for ventilation will work a great change in the 
behavior of the boys, who cannot read or continue to 
play games because of the impure atmosphere. The 
arrangement of the lights is an important considera- 
tion. A poorly lighted room is never attractive, but 
a glare of gas may be equally bad. 

If it is at all possible, the club should have a room 
set apart for its own use, and the room should be 
arranged in the nature of a home rather than that of 
a schoolroom. There should be plenty of carefully 
selected pictures, the meaning of which it may be 
well to explain to the boys, so that they may carry with 
them the lessons or the idea in the mind of the artist. 

It is much better, however, to have one good pic- 
ture than to fill the-walls of the room with a lot of 
cheap chromos which mean absoluteiy nothing, or 
suggest something worse. Good pictures are cl.eap 
enough ; in fact, they: may be cut out of some of our 
first-class magazines and art journals, and changed in 
the frames from time to time: 

Fresh-cut flowers tastefully arranged, helpful mot- 
toes placed upon the walls or upon the blackboard, or 
any little thing that may be copied and placed in 
their own homes, will be found helpful in training 
the boys to appreciate the beautiful things that God 
has given mankind in nature or through the talents 
of men. 

Many new clubs are dependent upon their friends 
for second-hand reading-matter to be used in the club 
rooms. This should be replaced as soon as possible 
by new and regularly published matter, which must 
be kept on file in an orderly manner, because the 
environment of the boys will have much to do with 
their general behavior, and the best influence will 
always be exerted when the rooms are neatly kept 
and everything is done decently and in order. 

The games should be carefully selected, so that 
even in their amusements the boys may be trained to 
right habits of thinking. It is best to have tables in the 
game-room which accommodate only four boys each. 

When there is a gymnasium (and this should be 
secured, if it is at all possible), it should be kept as 
clean and orderly as circumstances will permit. It 
may be helpful to some boys if they are reminded 
that their dirty hands and faces are not in harmony 
with their surroundings, and it would be well to have 
soap and water close at hand, so that they may be 





Bditor’s Note.—This 1s the fourth of the announced series of 
articles on *‘ The Boys’ Club,"’ by Mr. Stelzle. 


used when required, although it will not be long 
before the neatly kept room will have its influence 
upon the average boy. 

It is best not to let the boys get an impression that 
you have an unlimited amount of .money at your 
command (very few clubs have), because it usually 
has the effect of making them reckless with the privi- 
leges they then enjoy, and they will not appreciate 
what you give them so much as if they realized that 
the new feature cost somebody a struggle ; and they 
will enjoy it still better if they themselves have had a 
part in securing it. 

One club that I know about became interested in 
securing the material for a small gymnasium for their 
own use, and they proceeded to earn the necessary 
money by gathering the empty tin cans found upon 
the lots and in the garbage-heaps in their part of the 
city, and selling them to a concern that paid them 
ten cents per hundred cans. Some of the boys earned 
several dollars in this way, and enough money was 
raised to fit up quite a respectable gymnasium. 

The inability to secure an ideal room should not 
prevent an earnest man or woman from organizing a 
boys’ club. Almost any kind of a room in‘any kind 
of a building may be transformed into a club room. 
Indeed, the more unique the room, the better it will 
be enjoyed. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


ae 
Advertising the Sunday-School 


The Sunday-school service is generally announced 
from the pulpit or chancel at the morning church ser- 
vice, but often it needs additional advertising to give 
the ordinary adult church-goer an impression that he 
is invited and urged to attend the :teaching service of 
the church. The superintendent of the Lebanon, 
New Hampshire, Congregational Sunday-school, H. E. 
Waite, is vice-president of District No. 1, West Graf- 
ton Union Sunday-school Association, and, being a 
printer, saw the need of better advertising of the Sun- 
day-school. He set to work to get out an attractively 
printed slip, like the following 


|) Sadvath School tmmediately follows Mts service taking up 


sve wort 0 SAL ALA) 2200 se can core ecw 
Gren and qouth. ou 285 SCT » oe wen for the 


conaren sets an t we ote wesw FVOOG| the parent 
and the older Drotbers and ststers. W exvents a wecone » Yi 


Mr. Waite was not content to simply supply his own 
school with these slips, and so they are used at the 
door of other churches in Lebanon with considerable 
success. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


A Fish That Was Not A Fish 
By Charles H. Dorris 


HRISTMAS time, Timmie, with a look of disgust 

stealing over his face, gazed at the fish in his 

hand, while his Santa Claus uncle looked at him. 
Then Timmie put the fish down. 

‘You don't like the fish very well, then?'’ asked 
the uncle. 

‘« Why, uncle,’’ and Timmie »blushed,— ‘! why, 
it's—it’s nothing, but a tin. fish.”’ 

Uncle laughed, picked up the fish, took Timmie 
by the hand, and led the way to the bathroom. 

‘« Now, Timmie,”’ said he, ‘‘ turn on the water."’ 

Then, when the tub was'full enough, uncle put the 
fish in, and lo! off it swam, almost like a real, truly 
true fish. 2 

«Oh! oh!’’ and Timmie clapped his hands. ‘J 
didn’t know 'twould do that !’’ 

Qne summer day they all went down <o the lake 
shore for a picnic, and Timmie took his wonderful 
fish along. 

«« There. isn’t enough sea-reom in a‘bathtub for a 
fish to have much fun in,’’ explained Timmie, ‘so 
I'm going to tie a string to him, and put him in the 
lake."* 

All that day Timmie had such fun, until—some- 
thing dropped from out the sky down splash into the 
water, in a moment, with a great flapping of wings, 
to emerge and go soaring away with Timmie’s fish. 

Timmie sat still, staring. The suddenness of it all 
had overcome him. Suddenly he screamed . 

** Oh, he’s dropped it! Uncle,—he's dropped it !’’ 

And so the ospray had, and turned not again to 
recapture, but flew on away disgusted to waters where 
the fish were not indigestible tin. 

Then uncle got a boat, and, with Timmie for pilot, 
they rowed out, and found the fish, where, from high 
in air, he had fallen back into the water. 

When Timmie got home, and told the boys about 
it, they laughed, and said 

«Aw! that’s nothin’ but an old’ fish story:’’ 

But it wasn't an old fish story, for I.1.’self, who 
know all about it, know that it is not. It's a brand- 
new story. 

Bay City, MICH. 
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The Prideful Méon 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr 


HE bright round Moon was crossing the sky, 
And so very round was he 
That he rolled ‘along through the statry throng 
As proud:as proud could be. 


Till, on a sudden, the wee Little Bear 
Awoke with a growly wail, 

For that careless moon had rolled across 
The tip of his curly tail. 


Yet never a word said the haughty Moon, 
Though the Archer turned and scowled, 

But moved away towards the Milky Way, 
While the Little Bear growled and growled. 


But hear what came to Mr. Moon, 
In spite of his naughty pride ; 

*Twas but last night I saw his plight, 
Though he wished very much to hide. 


For the sly Little Bear as the Moon rocked soft, 
Asleep 1n the twilight dim, 

Crept close to his side and nibbled away 
A monstrous piece fram his rim ! 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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. 
The Book 


How much the Bible owes to its familiar associ- 
ation with the experiences of life! Its very home- 
liness of phrase and content make it fit into ordinary 
existence with an exactness which.is true of no 
And just as those who have 
heard the ‘‘ Messiah’’ never can hear the great 
texts Handel uses without recalling the noble 
music to which he has set them, so do other pass- 
ages find their setting in the memories of a mother’s 
knee, a friend's life, or some day of special uplift, 
or even of extreme pain. ‘*‘The memory of the 
dead passes into it,’’ as Faber says. It was an 
infinite wisdom which planned the Book for every 
common need of man, whether it be:of the val- 
ley or the mountain: top, of the sunshine or the 
shadow, of life or of death. 


x * 


Bonds that Will Pass 


Wonderful as,are the.powers of body and 
spirit in our human life, the limitations of both are 
equally noteworthy.... Our powerof sight and of 
hearing; for-instance, we now know-to-be limited 
to a certain range of color and sound. Beyond 
that range are sounds ‘too high or too low for the 
hiimdn ear, and éolors too ‘bright or too dark for 
‘human vision." ” This limitation may’ well be tem- 


other - literature. 


porary only, ‘The eye of the spiritual body may — 


take in the whole range of color indicated by pho- 
togra: s of the spectrum. Its ear may hear the 
voices .of creatures we now think utterly silent. 
And. .so, : likewise,.of. our. spiritual. perceptions. 
Theresare heights of joy and depths of sympathy 
beyond our: reach, but they may not be: so: for- 
ever. Indeed,’ we know they will’ not: ‘‘ Eye 
hath* not -seen;’’ says the Apostle, ‘‘nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered iiito the heart’ df 
man’’ to conceive the scope and range of our 
Spiritual powers in the life to come. 


aK 


Living by Daily Work as a 
Blessing from God 

That which we earn, or which we work for, 
is worth more to us than that which is given to us 
without any effort on our part. ‘This is in accor- 
dance with God’s best dealings with his children, 
and all of man’s experience tends to confirm this 
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truth. .Even in Eden, before man’s fall, man 
was set to dress the garden and to keep it. He 
had to work for his living while yet at his best, 
and while God was caring for him as his favorite 
child... When, later, in the wilderness, the chil- 
dren of Israel were being led of God, and fed by 
bread from heaven.day by day, they had, each. 
and all, to earn enough for a living by picking up 
their needful food.. When the rich Boaz was won 
to an interest in attractive Ruth, the Moabitish 
young widow, he did not say to the laborers in 
his lordly fields, ‘* Give her all the grain she needs 
or wants,’’ but he said, ‘‘ Let her glean, even 
among the sheaves.’’ ‘hat was the better way 
for Ruth. Having what she gleaned was better 
than would have been having what was given her 
in charity. It was the same in the new dispensa- 
tion as in the old. The word of the Apostle was, 
as to the early Christians, ‘‘ If any man will not 
work, neither let him eat.’’ Our highest privilege 
is of working for our living, not of living without 
work. Let us be grateful that we have the bless- 
ing of work. . When we have a living support in 
connection with work, that is something more to 
be grateful for. May we be spared from living 
without work ! 


x 
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Ever Being as a Little Child 


A child is ‘the pattern for a grown-up person. 
A grown-up person is not the pattern for a child. 
Our best truths we learn in childhood. Only as 
the child nature continues in us to the end are we 
the true children of God. When the yellow fever 
prevailed in the South, years ago, a boy stricken 
with that disease was found and rescued by a lov- 
ing stranger. The boy, partly conscious, but fully 
grateful, murmured: ‘‘I knew God would come. 
My mother said he would ; but I thought he was 
a long time coming.’’ That was the child spirit, 
and the saint spirit in a child ; and his mother had 
represented the heavenly Father to that child. 
When President Mott was nearly a century old, 
his memory of rhetoric and philosophy had failed 
him, but the lessons his mother had taught were 
still fresh as in childhood. He folded his hands 
above his chest, and said, as a little child again : 


‘« Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray thee, Lord, my soul to take."’ 


May we still be as children, while our loving Father 
cares for us as ‘one whom his mother comforteth ! 


x 


Courtesy as Business Capital 


ANY young men feel themselves handicapped 

for a business career because of the lack of 

They mean money capital, and think of 

If they only had cash enough to buy 

a business, ora partnership, they would consider 
their fortune as good as made. 

Of course, money is essential in. business. But 
the common mistake of young ‘men is thinking 
that nothing else is essential ; that with money 
they could succeed while lacking knowledge, in- 
dustry, patience, tact, and various other. intellec- 
tual and mordl qualities. The fact is that these 

_ qualities,“ when properly demonstrated, always 
command capital. Money is constantly seeking 
investment, and asks.none better than the ser- 
vices,of a young man. who has proved himself in- 

. telligent, -enterprising,. and trustworthy. 


capital. 
no other. 


cess, few.are more. important than courtesy, and 
perhaps: none is: more overlooked. -It will not, in- 
deed; take the’place of honésty and industry, nor, 
on the other hand, can they dispense with it. 
Many young men err seriously, and even fatally, 
at this point. They imagine that their conscious 
integrity discharges them from the obligation to 
‘be polite,.and is a sufficient excuse for boorish- 
ness ; or they allow the ill-feeling, disappointment, 
annoyance, of the moment, to displace their ha- 
bitual good manners. 

It is indeed no easy thing to be always cour- 
teous. To smile when one’s heart aches, to be 
alert to’ catch another’s meaning, and to antici- 
pate his wishes, when one’s mind is overladen 
with a personal anxiety or perplexity, is a difficult 
and self-denying task. Probably this is why Paul 
puts courtesy among the Christian graces, and 
makes it the subject of an apostolic command. 





Editor’s Note.—This is one of the announced series of edi- 
torials on ‘‘ Things for Young Men to Think About."’ 


Of*the personal qualities that thus insure’suc- - 


Many things are popularly accounted more heroic, 
but it may be doubted whether any more needs the 
highest motive reinforced by constant divine aid. 

One cannot fail to be impressed with this in 
view of the great number of instances of discour- 
tesy in small business transactions with which one 
constantly meets: Some persons show marked 
indifference to one’s custom, plainly intimating 
that they do not consider it worth having. Others 
answer sharply, and in some cases impertinently, 
civil questions about the goods that they are offer- 
ing for sale, Or the work that they are offering to 
do. Others withhold important information that 
events show them to have possessed, leaving one 
in serious inconvenience. 

A good share of this happens during the sum- 
mer months, and just because it’is summer, and 
so hot as to test all nerves and-all- dispositions. 
These youtig-men say to themselves : ‘‘ We shall 
never see this‘man* again. He is only a visitor 
here. It can maké no difference to us’ whether 
he goes away pleased or displeased. It would be 
quite another matter were he a regular customer."’ 
But this bespeaks inexperience, and ignorance of 
the world, as well as a subtle immorality. The 
stranger, however small his purchase, is as much 
entitled to courtesy as to honesty, and as much 
entitled to both as the oldest patron. 

But, his rights aside, the young man sadly errs 
who thinks. it makes no difference ‘to him with 
what impression the stranger goes away. Thete 
are drug-stores, groceries, barber-shops, hotels, in 
largely frequented resorts, to which that transient 
patron cannot advise friends to go, indeed, against 
which he wouid be obliged to warn them, not for 
fear of their being cheated, but for the certainty 
of their being treated rudely. And this not be- 
cause the young men in these places seem to be 
intrinsically ill-bred, but only because they did 
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not deem it worth their while to be polite to a 
stranger. 

Now such lack of courtesy means a tangible 
loss to these young men. By and by they will be 
wondering why they do not succeed, why their 
salaries are not increased, why others get offers of 
partnerships while they can hardly retain their. 
clerkships. They will attribute it to ‘‘ bad luck,’’ 
to partiality, to the world’s curious inability to 
appreciate solid merit. But they will be mis- 
taken. The world is always eagerly looking for 


x 
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merit, the supply of which never overtakes the 
demand. Their trouble is that they do not recog- 
nize the solid merit of courtesy in business, do 
not understand its money value. It would be 
worth thousands of dollars to them ; for, added to 
their other good qualities, it would readily com- 
mand many thousands in credit. But capital is 
proverbially timid, and it fears rudeness as a foe 
to business success almost as much as it fears dis- 
honesty. 
Young men in business, ‘‘ be courteous.’’ 


x ° 



















Is God Really Good ? 

There are those who believe, in a general way, 
that God is good, but who are confident that God's 
goodness is not always manifest in his actions, and 
who often wonder why God consents to do so many 
things that seem to be anything but good. A good 
and devoted brother in Northern New York confesses 
that he is in this perplexity. He writes : 

I want you to help me in the reconciling with God's good- 
ness the famines in India and China. Why does God send 
such terrible visitations to those poor people? They cannot 
help themselves, and yet they are dying by thousands, and all 
because the rain has failed. Another question which has 
troubled me is, Why does God permit such an occurrence as 
the death of good men by suicide ? If insanity be the cause, 
cannot God keep a man from self-destruction while insane ? 
Surely at such a time he needs God's power most, and yet it 
seems as if good men at these times were left to the power of the 
evil one, and he—the evil one—drives them to suicide. Per- 
haps others may have been perplexed by these things, and be 
helped if you can make them plain. 

Those questions do give the idea that God's ways 
are not as our ways, That in itself is a comforting 
thought. A good man, a military commander of the 
Editor, once said, in speaking of God's strange ways, 
Chaplain, I couldn't trust a God whom I could 
understand.’'’ Who could? The Editor not only 
cannot explain God's dealings with men, but he 
should think it wrong to try to. Yet he would say 
one thing about those dealings. God is evidently not 
trying to let men merely have ‘‘ a good time,’’ good 
people and bad people alike, in this life ; therefore 
we must not wonder that God succeeds in the line of 
his purposes. It was very long ago that a man of God 
made up his mind, — 

** But man is born unto trouble, 
As the sparks fly upward.”’ 
He did not worry his mind trying to explain the inex- 
plicable, but he simply stated the truth as a truth. 
There is a suggestion for us in that way of dealing 
with a case, 

About those who die’ of famine. Why should they 
not die? Dying is a chief business in life. ‘It is 
appointed unto man once to die.’ None of these 
men who died .in famine died more than once. If 
they had not died, we might have wondered why not. 
And as to the good men who lied from suicide while 
insane, can we say that Gou did not order or permit 
what was best? God either does what is best, or he 
If we have confidence that God knows and 
does the best, let us rest the question with God. 
Why should we be perplexed about it? Who can 
decide the question better than God? He knows his 
business, and he doesn’t care for us to know it. 


does not. 


Notes on 
Open Letters 









Is “ Being Converted” a Duty? 

Many a Bible reader is in doubt as to what Jesus 
requires of him if he would be a faithful follower of 
Christ. Many such a doubter has for years feared in 
his own mind that he could not have or get the essen- 
tial qualifications of such discipleship. This was for- 
merly a more common feeling than now, yet it is still 
altogether too common. An intelligent and sweet- 
spirited believer in British Columbia is troubled over 
such a matter, and he inquires as follows : 


I know you must be burdened with all kinds of questions 
from inquiring minds, and it is not my desire to put a further 
tax upon your time, but there is a question that has been re- 
vived within me by the studying of the lesson of the conversion 
of Paul, that used to worry me a very great deal even when a 
boy of ten or twelve. It was my good fortune to have a good 
mother, and she was a member of the Episcopal Church. She 
wished me to join said church, but I could not conscientiously 
be confirmed in it, and declined. My reason then was that, 
while I might have been able to live up to the discipline of the 
church as it is generally lived up to, yet I did not feel that I was 
areal Christian, and I did not want to be a mock one. The 
question with me then was, Should a person go through all the 
motions of a worshiper, along with really earnest people, and 
have a heart totally at variance with the God whom he was pre- 
tending to worship? Since then I have, by the grace of God, 
been accepted by him through Christ, and I have been led to 
see things in a more charitable light. But this question still 
burdens me, and it is one that I should like to have such an 
opinion as yours upon. Briefly, | would put it this way, ‘‘ Should 
an unconverted person be accepted in any church as a Chris- 
tian ?’" We hear so much said, these days, about *‘church 
membership,”’ ‘‘church influence,’’ and the ‘ Christianizing 
of the world,"’ that we are very apt to be led to look entirely to 
the modern church and church influence, and forget Christ 
and his influence. I do not pretend to criticise the churches 
or their influence, for any man of reason must admit that they 
all tend to elevate man and make the world better. But are 
they fulfilling their mission? Are they doing the good that 
they might? The world is beginning to look upon the grandeur 
of the edifice, the style of the oratory, the fashion and style of 
the membership, as a criterion of the brand or grade of re- 
ligion taught. ‘The simplicity of Jesus, the boldness of Paul, 
or the fervor of Peter are looked upon with disfavor. Church 
membership is, or seems to be, everything ; the compliance 
with its discipline is enough, and it is truly wonderful, the 
elasticity of the discipline. Seldom, if ever, is the question of 
conversion asked. Discipline seems to be the first demand, 
with that of conversion a possibility of the future. Should not 
this order be reversed? Should not the first demand of the 
church for church membership be conversion ? 1 do not make 
these inquiries out of curiosity. I have seen so many earnest 
but weak converted Christians drawn away and made cold by 
the chill of association with unconverted Christian church 
members, that I am forced to question if this is not the greatest 
evil that checks the progress of Christianity. 


Who is to prescribe the true standard of duty for a 
new believer? Is Jesus, or are the apostles, to say 
what is the correct requirement of one who would 
enter the Christian fold? When the jailor of Philippi 
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was anxious as to his soul, he cried out to Paul and 
Silas, who were his prisoners, ‘‘ Sirs, what must I do to 
be saved ?'’ Atonce they answered him, ‘‘ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy 
house."’ Shall we say that they made a mistake? If 
they made a mistake, who has better stated the case? 
Where, in the Bible, do we find it stated or intimated 
that ‘‘conversion’’ is essential to church member- 
ship? It can safely be said that in the last two 
centuries more harm’ has been done to the cause of 
Christ, and to the Christian Church, by individuals 
worrying over the question of ‘‘conversion’’ than 
there has been of good through all efforts to be con- 
verted. If any Christian or new believer would look 
at the Revised New Testament, he would find that 
‘*turn about,’’ as a plain duty for whoever is on-the 
wrong track, has taken the place of ‘‘ be converted '’ 
in the New Testament. That fact ought to help a 
great many. 


x 


Are Games Proper at a 
Sunday-School Picnic ? 


It is often the case that a Sunday-school picnic is 
a cause of discord in a Sunday-school ‘and in a com- 
munity. This is not because the Sunday-school is a 
Sunday-school, or because the picnic is a picnic, but 
because the individuals participating in it are not en- 
tirely agreed as to the occupations of the hour. This 
is likely to be so while human nature is human 
nature, in Sunday-school and out of it. A correspon- 
dent in Illinois, writing with positiveness of a Sunday- 
school in his neighborhood, says : 


Will you kindly give us the benefit of your views, through 
the Notes on Open Letters column, on what the writer thinks 
may well be called ‘‘the picnic gambling nursery''? A few 
days ago, one of our prominent city church Sunday-schools 
went off to the country for a picnic. The pastor and his 
assistant were both present, so that everything which was 
done was, presumably, with their consent and approval. The 
amusements of the day consisted of base-ball, also games and 
races for prizes. Several sharp contests as to who won prizes 
in the races were raised, and four ruffians (not connected with 
the school) stood near by, and se*med to take pride in causing 
as much dissension as possible, and causing several of the 
races to be run over. After the racing, the crowd was invited 
to the grand stand (a dance hall), where the assistant pastor 
distributed the prizes, with far greater enthusiasm and seeming 
interest than he -was ever seen to take in a religious service. 
Many of the church members held up their hands in holy pro- 
test, while the superintendent of the school, when interrogated 
about the matter, simply declared it was a common custom, 
perfectly innocent, and even uplifting. Now, Mr. Editor, wil 
you kindly give publicity to this matter in such shape that the 
Sunday-school world may know what is being done in some 
quarters of our country in the name of Sunday-school amuse- 
ment, and invite discussion as to whether our Sunday-schools 
are warranted, in the blessed Word which we teach, for such 
actions, and whether, if such customs prevail elsewhere, it has 
been found a bane or a blessing in the spiritual welfare of the 
schools practicing it? The writer has been engaged in Sun- 
day-school teaching for about thirty years, and is anxious to 
be set right if he is in error in opposing what to him would 
seem avery bad precedent to set the average American youth, 
in view of the times in which we live. 


After reading this Illinois letter over several times, 
the Editor is unable to ascertain what question is sub- 
mitted to him, or on what practice or custom he is 
expected to express an opinion. Is it in question as 
to whether it is proper to play games of any sort at a 
Sunday-school picnic, or whether prizes are to be 
given to the winners, or whether, indeed, the pastor 
and his assistant are to be present at such a time ? 
What does the writer mean by the phrase ‘ picnic 
gambling nursery'’ ? The games spoken of in the 
letter are all games of skill. ‘The difference between 
games that are games of gambling and games that are 
not is the difference between games of chance and 
games of skill. That has been the difference for 
three thousand years. It is evident that ro well- 
defined question is suggested to the Editor for solution 
by the Illinois correspondent. 
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Lesson 3. July 21. 
Gen. 8 : 1-22. 


Noah Saved in the Ark 


(Read Gen. 6: 1 tog: 29.) Memory verses: 20-22 





Golden. Text: Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord.—Gen. 6 : 8 


COMMON VERSION 


1s § , And God spake unto Noah,.saying, 15 And God 
and thy sons, and thy sons’ wives with thee. 
17 Bring forth with thee every living thing 17 thee. 
that /s with thee, of all-flesh, 4074 of fowl, and 
of cattle, and of every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth . that'they-may breed - 
abundantly in the earth, and be fruitful, and 


multiply upon the earth. 18 fruitful, and multiply upon the earth. And 


18 And Noah went forth, and-his sons; ‘and 
his wife, and his sons’ wives with him . . 
ig Every beast, every creeping thing, and 9 
every fowl, avd whatsoever creepeth upon the 
earth, after their kinds; went forth out of the 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1901 


1. July 7 —God the Creator of All Things. . . . .Gen.1:1to2:3 
2. July 14 —Beginning of Sin and Redemption. . . . .Gen 3: 1-15 
3. July 21.—Noah Savedinthe Ark ..... Gen. 8 : 1-22 
4. July 28.—God Cals Abram . aie WE oe ee Gen 12: 1-9 
5. August 4.—Abram and Lot... . 2. wwe eee Gen 13: 1-18 
6. August 11 — God’s Promise to Abraham... ..... Gen. 15: 1-18 
7. August 18.—Abraham’s Intercéssion ...°.... Gen. 18 : 16-33 
8. August 25.—Abraham and Isaac ........ Gen. 22 ; 1-14 
9. September 1 —Isaac the Peacemaker. . Gen: 26: 12-25 
20, September 8.—Jacob at Bethel... 2... ...4., Gen. 28 : 10-22 
ax. September 15.—Jacob a Prince with God ~ .... . Gen. 32 : 1-32 
a2. September 22.—Temperance Lesson ‘ Prov 23 : 29-35 


23. September 29.—Review 


<p 


International Home Readings 


Mon.-~—Gen. 6; 5-18. Man's wickedness. 


. ‘Tures.—Gen. 7 : 13-24. The punisifment. 

'ED.— . 8 I-12, 
« Bo ——— ty \ Noah saved in the ark. 
THURS, —Gen. 8 : 13-22. 

FRI.—Gen. 9 . 8-17. God's covenant. 

Sat.—2 Pet. 2.1-9. A preacher of righteousness. 


SUN.—~Matt. 24: 34-42. ‘The lesson.for us. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
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The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The God of Noah 


4. A God :.ating Sin : 

It repented the Lord... made man (Gen. 6 : 5-7). 
Thou that art of purer eyes than to behold evil (Hab, 1 : 13). 
Thou hatest all workers of iniquity (Psa. § : 4, 5). 


2. A God Loving Righteousness : 

Noah found grace... was a righteous man (Gen. 6 : 8, 9). 
What doth the Lord: require of thee? (Micah 6 : 8.) 
To obey is better’ than sacrifice (1 Sam. 15:22). 


3. A God Watching Over Men: 

And God remembered Noah (v. 1). 
His eyes are upon the ways of a man (Job 34 . 21) 
Hairs of your head are all numbered ( Matt. 10 . 2y-31). 


4. A God Ruling Over Nature. 

God made a wind to pass over the earth (vs. 1-5) 
Whatsoever the Lord pleased . . . hath he done ( Psa. 135 | 5, 6). 
Unto the Lord. ... belongeth the heaven | Deut. 10 - 14). 


s- A God of Mercy : 
- The waters were dried up... off the earth (vs. 13, 14) 
/ will not again curse the ground (vy. 21) 


Showing mercy unto thousands love me (Exod. 20 6). 


6. A God Communing with Men : 

And God spake unto Noah, saying (vs. 15-17). 
We have seen . . . God doth speak with man ( Deut. 5 - 24). 
With him . . . of a contrite and humble spirit (Isa. 57 : 15). 


REVISED VERSION 
spake unto 
16 Go forth of the ark, thou, and thy wife, 16 Go forth of the ark, thou, and thy wife, 
ahd thy sons, and thy sons’ wives with 
sring- forth with thee -every ‘living 
thing that is with thee ofall flesh, both 
fowl, and cattle, and every creeping thing 


wife, and his sons’ wives with him . every 
beast, every creeping thing, and..every 
fowl, whatsoevem moveth upon the earth; 
ark. after their families, went forth out of the 


Noah, _ saying, 20 4 And 


LORD , and took of ever 
every clean: fowl, and 
on .the-altar. 


a *” t £ 


7- A God Accepting. Worship : 

Noah builded an altar... the sweet-savour (vs. 20, 21). 
Let us worship and bow down (Psa. 95 - 6). 
Present your bodies . acceptable to God (Rom. 12. ft). 


8. A Promise-Keeping God : 

While the earth remaineth shall not cease (Vv. 22). 
There hath not failed one word (1 Kings 8 56). 
How many soever be the promises of God (2 ; Cor. 1 : 20). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The second paper in 
Genesis, after mentioning the fall, mentions the 

expulsion from Eden, the tragedy of Cain and Abel, 
and the Cainite and Sethite races (3 : 22-24; 4: I-15, 
16-24, 25, 26). A third paper expands the account 
of the Sethite race (chap. 5), and speaks of the period 
of the demigods, and of God's determination to destroy 
men for their wickedness (6 : 1-4, 5-8). A fourth 
paper describes the flood, giving preliminary facts 
(6 . 9-12), the revelation to Noah (6:13 to 7: 5), 
his entering the ark (vs. 6-16), the rise of the water (vs. 
17-24). 

PLACE. —Geological surveys may some time deter- 
mine the exact extent and area of the flood of Noah. 

Time.—As we can no longer accept the chrono- 
logical interpretation formerly given to Genesis 11 : 
10-32, we are*ignorant of the date of the flood. 

‘PARALLEL PassAaGEs. —Psalm 29 . 1o and the places 
where Noah is mentioned. 
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Critical Notes 


Genesis 7 _17.—We shall easiest meet-the difficul- 
ties of the lesson by looking first at this verse. — 
Flood - A word used only of the deluge of Noah, 
though occurring often in this narrative. It indicates 
a destructive cosmical catastrophe, and not merely 
a protracted rain.—Forty days: The narrative has 
already stated that there was rain forty days and 
nights (vs. 4,.12), but here the statement is that after 
forty days the ark floated. 

8 2.—The fountains of the deep and the windows 
of heaven Twosources of the water are mentioned, 
and not one only The opening of the windows of 
heaven 1s a figure of speech for a phenomenally heavy 
rain, but it is also said that ‘‘ the fountains of the 
great ocean were split open’’ (7: 11). So the water 


COMMON VERSION 


clean beast, and of 
ered burnt offerings 


2t And the LORD smelled a sweet savour 


and the LoRD said in his }eart, 
again curse the ground any more for man's 


haryest,.and-cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night shall not cease. 


For '' the Lorp™ the American Revisers would in every case substitute 





REVISED VERSION 
Noah builded an altar unto the 20 ark. And Noah builded an altar unto the 


LORD : and took of every clean beast, and 
of every clean fowl, and offered burnt offer- 
ings on the altar. And the LORD smelled 
the sweet savour. and the LORD said in 
his heart, I will not again curse the ground 
any more for man s 'sake; for that the im- 


2 


1 will not 


that creepeth upon the earth. that -they sake , for the imagination’ of man’s heart ¢s agination of man's heart is evil from his 
may. breed abundantly in the earth, and be evil from-his youth : neither will 1 again smite youth , neither will I again smite any more 

any more every ss living, as I have done. 22 every thing living, as | have done. While 
Noah went forth, and his sons, and. his 22 ‘While the earth remaineth, seedtime and the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, 


and cold and heat, and summer and win- 
ter, and day and night shall not cease. 


‘Or, sake; for the 
Jehovah 


kept rising long after the forty days.-— 7he rain . 
was restrained Both sources of the flooding water 
were put under control. It does not follow that the 
heavy rain had continued through the hundred and 
fifty days. 

Verses 3-5.— Were abated In the Revised Version, 
-'decreased,’" because the word is the same as in 
verse 5.—An hundred and fifty days. Seventh 
month. . seventeenth day Just five months (comp. 
7.11) of thirty days each.—7he ark rested’ The 
beginning of the subsidence of the water seems to be 
counted from the resting of the ark. To those on 
board this would be the first sign of the subsidence, 
though it may actually have begun some time before. 
—On the mountains. On some high altitude, for the 
tops of the mountains were not yet visible.— 7enth 
month... first day: Seventy-four days after the ark 
grounded. The subsidence of the water is repre- 
sented as exceedingly gradual. 

Verse 6.— nd of forty days Not the forty days ot 
7.4, 12, 17.—Opened the window: In order to send 
out the raven. There is no implication that the 
window was watertight, and’ had never been ‘opened 
before. 

Verse 11.—Anx olive leaf; Olives did not grow on 
the high level where the ark rested. The léaf was:a 
sign to him that in the lower regions, where agricul- 
ture was possible, the water was now so far gone that 
growth had begun. 

Verses 14-19.—Second ntonth . Seven and twen- 
tieth day . This seems to be the date of the breaking 
up of the ark establishment, as distinguished from the 
date, fifty-seven days earlier (v. 13), when the earth 
was dry.—Go forth of the ark; This going forth ‘is 
the final leaving of the ark and the breaking up of the 
establishment. We need not infer that all the inhab- 
itants of the ark had kept closely inside during all the 
preceding five months. —AU/ flesh, etc. It is a good 
law of interpretation that general terms are to be un- 
derstood by the aid of the context in which they 
occur. ‘‘ Under the whole heaven’’ (7 19) means 
within the whole horizon of a wide region near the 
present eastern end of the Mediterranean. The 
‘all’’ (7: 2, 3, 14-16) applied to the animals that 
were in the ark, denotes that there were animals of all 
sorts ; that is to say, of a great many different sorts, 
and all that were necessary for the preservation of the 
fauna of the submerged region. — 7hetr families : 
This 1s the literal rendering of the Revised Version, 
differing from ‘‘ kinds * in the Old Version. 

Verses 20-22.—jehovah smelled: The phrase is 
anthropomorphic. — 7he sweet savour : So the Revised 
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Version, not ‘‘a sweet savour,’’ as in the Old Version. 
—Man's sake, for that: This rendering of the Re- 
vised Version expresses the syntax correctly. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


ND NoaAun BUILDED AN ALTAR; . AND 
TOOK OF EVERY CLEAN BEAST, AND OF EVERY 
CLEAN FOWL, AND OFFERED BURNT OFFERINGS ON 
THE ALTAR.''—We have here set forth, as already 
acknowledged to be in binding force, the distinction 
in the animal world between clean and unclean, or 
between lawful and unlawful food. We conclude, 
therefore, that this distinction was already a part of 
the patriarchal religion, and was probably based upon 
wise hygienic considerations. 

The early Babylonians and Chaldeans make men- 
tion, in what are called the Penitential Psalms, of the 
lamentations of him who-has eaten of unlawful food. 
This distinction of lawful and unlawful food is ob- 
served by most of the Oriental nations. At the 
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present day, throughout the Turkish Empire, the 
Christian races are reproached by both Moslems and 
Jews with being eaters of unclean food. The Oriental 
Christians, in their turn, are heard frequently to 
speak despisingly of Western Christians as ‘‘ reptile 
eaters,’’ on account of the turtle soup indulged in by 
some of them. 

The command by which the clean beasts had en- 
tered the ark by sevens was probably not merely to 
provide an extra animal for the sacrifice of thanksgiv- 
ing, but for the propagation in greater abundance of 
those animals which were to serve the purpose of 
food. 

It is a significant coincidence that, according to the 
Babylonian records, when the Chaldean Noah escaped 
from the Deluge, his first act was to build an altar. 
Delitzsch has pointed out the fact that in most of the 
traditions of the Deluge which are to be found among 
the nations of antiquity, a sacrifice forms an essential 
part of the legend. 


ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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There are mountains of salvation in every sea of 
trouble. 
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“Clear Shining After Rain” 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE universal tradition of a deluge is most natu- 
rally accounted for by admitting that there was 
a ‘‘universal deluge.’' But ‘‘universal’’ does not 
apply to the extent as embracing the whole earth, but 
as affecting the small area then inhabited,—an area 
which was probably not greater than the valleys of 
the Euphrates and Tigris. The story in Genesis is 
the Hebrew version of the universal tradition, and its 
plain affinity to the cuneiform narratives is to be 
frankly accepted. But the relationship of these two 
is not certain. Are they mother and daughter, or are 
they sisters? The theory 
that the narrative in 
Genesis is derived from 
the Babylonian, and is a 
purified, elevated render- 
ing of it, is not so likely 
as that both are render- 
ings of a more primitive 
account, to which the 
Hebrew narrative has 
kept true, while the other 
has tainted it with poly- 
theistic ideas. In our 
lesson the cessation of 
the flood is the theme, 
and it brings out both the 
love of the God who sent 
the awful punishment, 
and the patient godliness 
of the 
spared 
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man who was 
So it 
completes the teaching of 
the flood, 
that God « 

1. **God remembered Noah.’ 


from it. 


and proclaims 

in wrath remembers mercy.'’ 
That is a strong 
like many other things in 
Genesis, —very natural when these records were writ- 
ten, and bearing a true meaning for all times. It 
might seem as if, in the wild rush of the waters from 
beneath and from above, the little handful in the ark 
were forgotten. Had the Judge of all the earth, 
while executing ‘‘ terrible things in righteousness,”’ 
leisure to think of them who were ‘‘ afar off upon the 


** anthropomorphism, ' 


ea’’? Was it a blind wrath that had been let 


loose? No; in all the severity there was tender 
regard for those worthy of it. Judgment was discrimi- 
nating. The sunshine of love broke through even the 


rain clouds of the flood. 

So the blessed lesson is taught that, in the widest 
sweep of the most severe judgments, there are those 
who abide safely, fearing no evil. Though the waters 
are out, there is a rock on which we may stand safe, 
above their highest wave. And why did God ‘re- 


member Noah’’? It was not favoritism, arbitrary 
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world is drowned. They live in his heart, and, in 
due time, he will show that he remembers them. 

2. The slow subsidence of the flood is told with 
singular exactitude of dates, which are certainly pecu- 
liar if they are not historical. The slow decrease 
negatives the explanation of the story as being the 
exaggerated remembrance of some tidal-wave caused 
by earthquake and the like. Precisely five months 
after the flood began the ark grounded, and the two 
sources, the rain from above and the ‘‘ fountains of 
the deep'’ (that is, probably, the sea), were ‘‘ re- 
strained,’’ and a high wind set in. That date marked 
the end of the increase of the waters, and conse- 
quently the beginning of their decrease. Seven 
months and ten days elapsed between it and the com- 
plete restoration of the earth to its previous condition. 
That time was divided into stages. Two months and 
a half passed before the highest land emerged ; two 
months mere and the surface was all visible ; a month 
and twenty-seven days more before ‘the earth was 
dry.’ The frequent recurrence of the sacred num- 
bers, seven and ten, is noticeable. The length of 
time required for the restorative process witnesses to 
the magnitude of the catastrophe, impresses the imagi- 
nation, and suggests the majestic slowness of the 
Divine working, and how he uses natural processes for 
his purposes of moral government, and rules the 
wildest outbursts of physical agents. The Lord as 
king ‘‘ sitteth upon the flood,’’ and opens or seals tlic 
fountains of the great deepas hewill. Scripture does 
not tell of the links between the first cause and the 
physical effect. It brings the latter close up to the 
former. The last link touches the fixed staple, and 
all between may be ignored. 

But the patient expectance of Noah comes out 
strongly in the story, as well as the gradualness of 
God's working. Not till ‘‘ forty days’'—a round 
number—after the land appeared did he do anything. 
He waited quietly till the path was plain. Evger 
impatience does not become those who trust in God. 
It is not said that the raven was sent out to see if the 
waters were abated. No purpose is named, nor is it 
said that it returned at all. ‘‘To and fro’’ may 
mean over the waste of waters, not back and forward to 
and from the ark. The raven, from its blackness, its 
habit of feeding on car- 
rion, its fierceness, was a 
bird of ill-omen, and 
sending it forth has a 
grim suggestion that it 
would find food enough, 





and ‘‘rest for the sole of 
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its foot,’’ among the 
swollen corpses floating 
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Noah's Ark and its Builders ( from the Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493) 


aad immoral. Noah was bid to build the ark because 
he was ‘‘ righteous'’ in a world of evil-doers ; he was 
ark because he had believed 
God's warning, obeyed God's command as seeing the 
judgment ‘‘ not seen as yet,’ and so ‘ became heir 
of the righteousness which is by faith.'"" They who 
trust God, and, trusting him, realize as if present the 
future judgment, and, ‘‘ moved with fear,’’ take refuge 
in the ark, are never forgot by him, even while the 


‘*remembered ''’ in the 





on the dark waters. The 
dove, on the other hand, 
is the emblem of gentle- 
ness, purity, and tender- 
ness. She went forth, the 
very embodiment of meek 
hope that wings its way 
over dark and desolate 
scenes of calamity and 
judgment, and, though 
disappointed at first, pa- 
tiently waits till the 
waters sink further, dis- 
cerns the earliest signs of 
their drying up, and 
comes back to the sender with a report which is a 
prophecy,—-‘‘ Your peace shall return to you again."’ 
Happy they who send forth, not the raven, but the 
dove, from their patient hearts. Their gentle wishes 
come back with confirmation of their hopes, ‘‘ as doves 
to their windows.”’ 

3. But Noah did not leave the ark, though ‘the 
earth was dry.’’ God had ‘shut him in,’’ and it 
must be God who brings him out. We have to take 
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heed of precipitate departure from the place where he 
has fixed us. Like Israel in the desert, it must be 
‘‘at the commandment of the Lord "’ that we pitch the 
‘amp, and at the commandment of the Lord that we 
ourney. Till he speaks we must remain, and as soon 
s he speaks we must remove. ‘‘God spakr unto 
Noah, saying, Go forth, . . . and Noah went forth."’ 
Thus prompt must be our obedience. A sacrifice of 
gratitude is the fit close of each epoch in our lives, 
and the fit beginning of each new one. Before he 
thought of anything else, ‘Noah built his altar. All 
our deeds should be set in a golden ring of thankful- 
ness. So the past is hallowed, and the future secure 
of God's protection. It is no unworthy conception 
of God which underlies the strongly human expres- 
sion that he ‘‘ smelled the sweet savor."’ He delights 
in our offerings, and our trustful, grateful love is ‘‘ an 
odor of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable’’ to him. 
The piedge that he will not any more curse the ground 
for man’s sake is occasioned by the sacrifice, but is 
grounded on what seems, at first sight, a reason for 
the very opposite conclusion. Man's evil heart is the 
reason for God’s forbearance! Yes, because it is 
‘evil from his youth.’’ He deals with men as know- 
ing our frame, the corruption of our nature, and the 
need that the tree should be made good before it can 
bring forth good fruit. Therefore he will not smite, 
but rather seek to draw to repentance by his goodness, 
and by the faithful continuance of his beneficence in 
the stedfast covenant of revolving seasons, ‘‘ filling 
our hearts with food and gladness."’ 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Only they can ‘‘go forth’’ who have ‘* come in.’ 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE earth was so corrupt that nothing short of a 

deluge could wash it clean. Cain, the first 

born, became a murderer, and good Abel, the next 
born, was put out of this life. : 

Humanity must start a new line or all would be 
Cainites. So Seth is born, but these ‘‘ sons of God,"’ 
his descendants, soon married Cainites for their 
beauty, and the race got to be unnameably bad (Gen. 
6:5). Extermination by drowning was but a little 
more speedy than by the natural results of their sins. 

But because there was one fairly geod family, the 
infinite patience of God determined to start the race 
again. He would save one out of Sodom, and one 
family out of a doomed world. What kind of a man 
was worth saving? He was a ‘‘just man and per- 
fect.’ All the wickedness of the whole world did 
not swerve him. He had communion with God as if 
they talked face to face. He had great faith, so that 
obedience kept him preparing the ark for a hundred 
and twenty years, when there was no sign of rain. 
The sneers of men never turned him from obedience. 

This man was enough like God to have a covenant 
made between them (vs. 21, 22). 

It embraced all men for all time. 
yet. 


How broad it was ! 

We are under it 
The rainbow in the sky is the signet-ring that 
seals the covenant. Transgressions affect offspring to 
the third and fourth generation, and then penalties 
run out; but the Lord keepeth covenant and mercy 
with them that love and keep his commandments to a 
thousand generations (Deut. 7 : 9). 

Christ illustrates the unexpectedness of his coming 
by the same state of mind in regard to the flood, 
though both had been distinctly foretold (Matt. 
24 : 37). 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO, 

< 
Noak' s preaching did not bring the deluge. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND God remembered Noah (v. 1). Does that 
seem incredible? It is not. Suppose that the 
sun were a personal being, with a memory, imagina- 
tion, and reason as great in comparison to its size as 
are those of a man! Now think with what perfect 
ease the sun shines into every window in the world ; 
kisses the cheek of every man, woman, and little 
child ; paints the cheeks of every flower that blooms 
in palace gardens, in sequestered nooks, or in the 
crannies in the walls ; sustains the life of every plant, 
from the eucalyptus of California to the grasses of the 
field, and from the elephant that thunders through 
the forest to the gnat that swims in its beams. Not 
one is neglected. It seems to make no effort at all to 
minister to the needs of these billions and trillions of 
living things. And, if it had a mind at all commen- 
surate with its light and heat, it could remember them 
as easily as it now cares for them. Some way or 
other, all the ‘‘ Noahs and every living thing’’ do get 
cared for ; and I can see no difficulty in thinking that 
the power which actually performs their minute ser- 
vices can carry them all in its ‘*remembrance."’ 

And God made a wind to pass over the earth. No 
one shall make me believe that the wind blows of its 
own self. I believe that ‘‘God makes it to pass over 
the earth."’ So do I believe that a divine spirit 
of love and power makes the rivers run, the stars 
shine, the flowers bloom. Oh, | know all about 
‘*the reign of law,’’ and the ‘‘ transformation of en- 
ergy,’’ and ‘the indestructibility of matter,’’ and all 
that. But my imagination is not dead. It requires a 
nobler, but not an impossible, exercise of its power to 
be able to hear God’s stately steppings through the 
universe. Our new organ is pumped by water, the 
connections are made by electricity, the pipes are all 
numbered, the laws of sound are all defined, the or- 
ganist is hidden behind an oak screen. 
I feel her presence just the same. You cannot de- 
ceive me. It is an intellect, a spirit, which produces 
those divine harmonies. And even when an ‘‘ Ao- 
lian*’ plays, my imagination only works its way back 
of all the mechanics to the machinist and the artist. 
What a pitiful surrender of our imaginations we have 
made to matter, ‘‘law, and force’’ ! 


No matter. 


The next gene- 
ration will, perhaps, educate its imagination as care- 
fully as ours has educated its reason. 
shall see. 

But the dove found no rest for the sole of her foot 
(v. 9). Of course not. 
web-foot to find rest 
proper element, I say. 
Tom and Bill, why you are restless and uneasy. 


Then we 


She was no duck. It takes a 


in water. Everything to its 
There is a very good reason, 
You 
are not in your element, hovering around saloons and 
street-corners with a lot of web-footed fellows who 
are. Rest? You will never find it there. Get back 
to your natural habitat. You belong either in the 
ark, or the tree-tops, or the heavens. 


on land. 


You are a fish 
You are a lion in a frog-pond. I know 
quite well how you fume and fret to yourself, how you 
try to prove that there isn’t any God, how you criti- 
cize good people whose shoe-latchet you are not wor- 
thy to unloose, how you lie awake nights complaining 
at the way the world is made. 
whole business. 


But I see through the 
You are out of your element, and 
you will never find rest for the sole of your feet (nor 


the feet of your soul) until you get back into it. God 
is the soul's element. 

He put forth his hand, and took her. Beautiful 
symbol of human helpfulness and gentleness! We 
have to be very gentle with these tired wandcrers. 
We cannot always ‘‘snatch"’ them as brands from 
the burning. Some people want to put forth an 
‘iron’ hand or a ‘‘marble’’ hand; but it won't 
do. Did you ever see the postman on a mail-car 


snatch up the muail-bags ? 


They are hung on a sort 
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of gallows by the side of the track, and he just swings 
out a great steel arm from the car, and ‘‘swipes"’ 
them in. Some Sunday-school teachers and preachers 
want to ‘‘save the lost’ in about the same fashion. 
No. You have to open the window quietly and put 
out your hand gently,—the way Noah did. There is 
that reckless little hawk (not dove) in your class. If 
you want to land him in the ark, you will have to be 
more wise and tender. You have scared him off the 
window-sill too many times already. He will go, 
and never come back, some of these days, and, when 
he is found, shipwrecked on some stormy coast, you 
will have to answer for him. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
< 


The heart that has known no deluge can know no 
delight in God. 


ba 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IRST, have a teacher tell of how God warned the 
people of those days by means of Noah. Also 

of how he saved Noah. Then question on the lesson. 
How many months was Noah in the ark? What 
Then how long did 
What kind of a bird did 
Then, 
What 


mountain did the ark rest on? 
Noah remain in the ark ? 
he first send forth? What became of it? 
after seven days, what bird did he send out? 
became of that? Then, after one week more, what 
did Noah do? What became of the second dove? 
When Noah and his family went out of the ark, what 
was the first thing that he did? 
did God make to Noah? 
this promise? 

Now call attention to that which saved Noah. It 
Put 


Then what promise 
What sign did God give of 


was his going into, and remaining in, the ark. 
down In the Ark Safe. But what happened to those 
who were not in the ark? They were all lost. Put 
down the words Out of and Lost. But this has much 
to teach us. Suppose we rub out the words ‘‘ the 


ark,’’ and put in their place the word ‘ Christ.’’ 
(Do this.) Now how does it read? ‘In Christ 
Safe,’’ «‘Out of Christ Lost.'’ Is this true? Yes, 


Now let each 
scholar answer for himself the question, ‘‘Am I in 
Christ, or out of Christ ?'' Now lead in prayer, that 
God may bring us all to him in whom we may be 
safe for all eternity. 


it is true of each of us this day. 





IN | OUT OF 


THE ARK 


SAFE | LOST 
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The bow of promise is the arc from which we can 
construct the circle of love. 


a 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '’) 
** Like Noah's weary dove." Psalm 89 : 5-14. 


‘* The whole world was lost in the darkness (121 : 5-12.) 


of sin."’ Psalm 78 : 1-7. 
‘*O Throned, O Crowned with all renown." ® (sey: Bq.) 
~~ Yer . sie at Psalm 107 : 23-31. 
Sinners, turn ; why will ye die? (156 : 1-4.) 
** To thee, our God, we fly."’ Psalm 71 : 1-5 
‘* Dread Jehovah, God of nations."’ (95 : 1-5.) 
** Eternal Father, strong to save."’ Psalm 36 : 5-10. 
‘A mighty fortress is our God.”’ (49 : 5-8.) 


~ 


No man builds an ark for himself alone. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


t. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories. 
ll. Lesson Topic : Noah and the Ark. 


The story of how the loving Father saved 
the man who obeyed him. 


Il. Golden Text: Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord.—Gen. 6 : 8. 


IV. Result Sought: 


Knowledge that God helps and saves those 
who obey. him. 


V. Starting-Points : 


{Nore —Starting-point No 1 is used in the development of this 
esson. The others are mereiy suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher if preferred | 


1. A toy Noah's ark. 
2. Rain. 
3. A rainbow. 
4. A review of the last two lessons. 
5. A big ship. 
VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 
1 PRBPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

1 know a little girl who has a toy she likes very 
much to play with. Can you guess what it is? It is 
made like ‘this picture I am drawing on the black- 
board, and it is nearly full of animals of different 
kinds. But our Bible story to-day is not going to be 
about a foy Noah's ark, but the real ark itself. Would 
you like to hear the story ? 

2. THE LESSON SToRY. 

Begin the lesson. story by a review of the two pre- 
ceding lessons. By questioning bring out the thought 
emphasized in the last week's lesson, that sin brings 
suffering. 

Adam and Eve had children. Some of them were 
good, but some were bad. As time went by, the 
people became very disobedient and wicked, and, 
although God loved them, he had to punish them, 
But they were not all bad. ‘Ihere was one good man 
who obeyed God, and God knew that, if he told him 
to do anything, he would surely do it. His name was 
Noah. God meant to bring a great flood upon the 
earth, and thus punish the wicked people, but-he did 
not want Noah and his family to be drowned. God 
wanted also to'save the animals. So, long before the 
flood came, he told Noah to build an ark. It was to 
be like a great ship,—all built of wood. It. took 
many years to build, and, when it was finished, it 
was to be large enough for Noah and his family, as 
well as the animals, and was to be stored with food 
for them to eat. 

As the people watched the ark being built, they 
laughed at Noah, and told him that he was a foolish 
man to build it. There had never been a great flood 
before, and they did not think there was going to be 
one now. But God had told Noah that the flood was 
coming, and Noah did not listen to the people, as 
Adam and Eve did to the tempter, but to God, and 
obeyed him and built the ark. 

When the ark was all finished, God told Noah to 
take his family into it, and to put two of every kind 
of beast, of fgwl, and of bird into the ark. When all 
were inside, God shut the door. Then it began. to 
rain. It rained for forty days and forty nights, until 
all the rivers overflowed their banks, and the water 
came up on the dry land, and the ark floated. Then 
the people who were outside wanted to get in, but the 
door was shut. Soon the waters covered the trees, 
the high hills, and the very tops of the mountains, 


and all were drowned except those who were in the 
ark. 

One morning Noah looked out, and saw that the 
rain ‘was over, but it was many weeks before the 
waters were dried up, and Noah and his family and 
the animals could live upon the dry land. again. 

How many of you have seen anything in the sky 
that looks like these |half-circles I am making on the 
blackboard ?.. What do we call it? When do we see 
the rainbow? Why is. it we see the rainbow only 
when it is raining or soon afterwards? It is the light 
fromthe sun shining through the drops of water in 
the air which makes the beautiful colors, —red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. So when the 
sun shines~on a cloud as it rains, a beautiful colored 
bow is formed. After the flood was over, God made 
the first rainbow, and promised Noah that there 
would never be another flood on the earth again, and 
that as often as he would see the rainbow, he should 
remember God's promise. God has always kept his 
promise. -- He has made a great many promises in the 


Bible, and he has never broken one of them. He. 


promised to save Noah from the flood, if he obeyed 
him. Did he keep his promise ? 


3. THe TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

When ‘the wicked people: laughed at Noah, ‘and 
told him there was not going to be a flood, what do 
you suppose he said to them? How do you know he 
believed what God told him? When the tempter 
spoke to Adam and Eve, and told them that it wasn't 
wrong to eat the forbidden fruit, what did they say ? 
What did they do? Are boys and girls tempted the 
same as Adam and Eve were? Which is it better to 
do,—as Adam and Eve, or'as Noah did? ‘Which are 
you going to do? 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth Obedience brings 
Emphasized. | Happiness. 








—— Noah and the Ark. 


Preparation 

A Talk about a 
for Eanes ° 
Story. | Toy Noah's Ark. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
1. The Ark on Mount Ararat, by Doré. 
2. Return of the Dove to the Ark, by Oppenheim. 
3. Noah after the Deluge, by Schopin. 
(For information as to where these and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 
1. As the second lesson of the quarter is reviewed, 


draw again on the board the sketch of the Garden of 
Eden made last week. 


2. As the story of the building of. the ark is told, 
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draw one, and sketch some mountains in the back- 
ground, or pin a picture of an ark to the blackboard. 
3. If a paper picture of the ark is used, the story 
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can be made realistic by representing it as. being built 
on dry ground. _ When the rain begins to fall and the 
ark to float, unpin the picture, and, as you represen 
the water rising until the mountain-tops are covered 
raise the picture, and at the same time, with the fli 
of the cha!k, continue making the water until nothin; 
is seen but the ark and the water. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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The changing seasons speak a constant God. 
<_? 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ET your pupils to tell the story of ‘the flood in a 
succession of word-pictures ; Itscause (Gen. 
6: 5-7, 11, 12); Ged's choice of the ‘one righteous 
family (vs. 8-10); the building of the ark-and the 
gathering in of animals and food (vs. 13-22); the 
coming of Noah, ‘his family, and birds and animals, 
into the ark (Gen. 7 : 7-9, 15, 16) ; the coming of the 
flood: and the destruction of all life’on the land (vs. 
17-23); the end of the flood (Gen. 8:1, 2, 6:12) 
the going forth out of the ark (vs. 15-19) ; the sacri 
fice offered by Noah and the: promises made to him 
by God (Gen. 8 :.20-to 9 ::7):; the covenant between 
God and Noah, and its sign (vsv 8-17). 

Don't spend ‘time calculating the: extent of the 
flood, nor in tracing the two narratives which seem to 
be woven into these chaptérs. . The flood. seems to 
have been a real event, because nearly~all nations 
have some tradition*about it.. But it .is put into the 
Bible to reveal the beginning of those covenant rela- 
tions between God and men which have expanded in 
human experience till in Jesus Christ are made known 
the terms of the everlasting covenant, by which all 
men may enter into abiding fellowship with God. 

Assign to your pupils,’a week in advance, first the 
parts of the story of the flood to be told in their own 
words, then the important questions to bring out the 
meaning of the story, and make the answers the sub- 
stance of the lesson. These questions will be : 

1. What did the Covenant Mean? Rehearse the 
three revelations of God in all these centuries, —to 
Adam and Eve, to Cain, to Noah. Explain that the 
first sin brought banishment of Adam and Eve from 
the garden that had been planted in the Eden country, 
and that the judgment was tempered by a promise 
that a redeemer for sinners should arise from among 
their descendants ; that the second recorded sin 
brought banishment to Cain from Eden itself, but 
with a sign for his protection ; that wickedness be- 
came so great that the human race was swept off the 
earth, and that to the one family saved was given the 
bow in the cloud as a sign of the covenant of peace 
and security. 

The first covenant was a simple compact. Noah, 
on his part, would obey God. This is implied, be- 
cause he ‘‘ was a righteous man and blameless.'’ For 
this reason God said to him, ‘'I will establish my 
covenant with thee.’’ God, on his part, would ex- 
tend protection to Noah and his family. ; 

2. When was the Covenant Made? With Noah 
and all his descendants ; therefore with the whole hu- 
man race (Gen. g : 8, 9), and with all birds and animals 
(v. 10). Teach your children that ‘‘his tender mer- 
cies are over all his works ;'’ that, if they would 
please God, they must never inflict needless pain on 
any ot his creatures. 

3. What did the Covenant Include? It took off 
from the ground the curse which God had pronounced 
because of man’s sin (Gen. 8: 21). It assured men 
against any other general convulsion of nature which 
would destroy the fruits of their labors. The promise 
is ours since Noah's day, that, while the earth endures, 
seed-time and harvest will regularly recur. Jesus 
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taught that, because God is kind to the unthankful 
and the evil, sending rain and sunshine on the just 
and the unjust, we ought to love our enemies, and be 
perfect ‘as your heavenly Father is perfect."' The 
covenant included a renewed promise to man of do- 
minion over all things, gave him permission to eat ani- 
mal food (Gen. 9 : 2, 3), and guarded human lives by 
‘the law which requires the death penalty for murder. 

4. How was the Covenant Confirmed? By sacri- 
fice. Noah builded an altar, and offered burnt-offer- 
ings on it. Show that the offering of life meant the 
surrender of the life of the offerer to the service of 
God, and that every covenant between God and man 
was sealed with the blood of sacrifice till the new 
covenant, by which we have access to God and peace 
with him through the blood of Jesus Christ (Luke 
22:20). ‘Explain how the books of the Bible came 
to be called the old covenant and the new covenant, 
and why the name was changed to testament. 

5. What was the Sign of the Covenant? (Gen. 
9: 12-17.) The rainbow has existed ever since the 
sun first shone on the spray. But it took on a new 
meaning for man from the. time when Noah offered 
sacrifices, after he came forth from the ark. It wit- 
nesses that summer and winter, sun and rain, day 
and night, are God's thoughts for his children, and 
its message is that we should therefore love him, 
humbly confess our sins to him, and strive with all 
our hearts to please him. 

Teach the children that Noah is the type of men of 
faith, faithfully working for God amid indifference 
and scorn ; that the «rk, built by God’s command, 
is the type of the church of God, built by no human 
plan, but ‘+ upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone,”’ and that all excellences of human character are 
sunnned up in trustful obedience to God. 


Boston. 
ee 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
God’s Redemptive Purpose Maintained 
I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Gen. g.11). 

[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The chapters of Genesis which follow after the 
fourth, complete the survey of the working conditions 
of human redemption introduced by the spiritual 
conceptions of God, the intelligent, active, and all- 
powerful Creator, rejoicing in his creation of man, 
** but a little lower’’ than God, and, under ideal con- 
ditions, his friend, permitted to enjoy and rule over 
all that the created world provides ; of sin as originated 
by human wilfulness ; of the growth of the world in 
social organization and industrial developments, as 
the outcome of man’s enforced dependence upon 
himself, —a result counterbalanced by the license and 
bravado also encouraged in persons of one type, and 
by the deep and true piety sustained by those of the 
opposite character. 

The next great event to be reckoned with by the 
reviewer of human history is the deluge. That there 
was a destructive flood, which nearly proved fatal to 
the known human family, seems to be placed beyond 
question by the widespread tradition of so many 
branches of the race. Concerning its actual extent 
and its proper date, neither the geologist nor the 
archeologist is able to declare. The biblical writer of 
Genesis 5 seems to declare that just 1656 years elapsed 
between the creation and the flood. Archeology has 
absolutely proven that these curiously exact estimates 
cannot be accepted on a literal interpretation. At 
present it has to be content with this negation ; no one 
can be sure regarding their origin or proper interpre- 
tation. The general idea of the chapter is clear, ——the 
human race went on in steady enlargement, genera- 
tion after generation (Gen. 5), but gradually (6 : 1-12) 
the godless and corrupt element prevailed, and seemed 
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to be endangering the redemptive plan of God. There- 
fore came the flood, which was, says our Hebrew 
writer, God's only available method of giving a work- 
ing chance to humankind’ s truest representatives. 

It did not exhibit his wrath upon wickedness so much 
as his determination to support and reinforce those 
who were actively righteous. The biblical story of 
the flood follows the general lines of the same story as 
found in the Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh. It dif- 
fers from that story chiefly in its monotheism, its dig- 
nified portraiture of God, and in th> active, responsi- 
ble future assigned to Noah and his descendants. 
With them begins a new and hopeful chapter in the 
world’s history. Chapter 10 suggests the kinship of 


scattered nationalities ; the graphic anecdote about ~ 


the confusion of tongues emphasizes the determina- 
tion of God to forestall the second ruin of the race 
through its ambition and inventiveness by dispersing 
it far and wide. Then, by another genealogical table, 
which seems to allow but 292 years from the flood to 
the birth of Abraham, we are brought to the point 
where biblical history apparently begins. These three 
centuries are certainly a scant allowance of time for the 
peopling of the earth and the development of the civi- 
lizations of Egypt and Babylonia, which Abraham's 
age find at their most brilliant stage. It only needs 
a superficial acquaintance with archeology to prove 
that these figures cannot be taken at their face value, 
although we are at a loss to interpret them rightly. 
Let the student note clearly that the author of Genesis 
himself laid minor stress upon these details. To con- 
struct through these current traditions of the beginnings 
of things a religious platform, on the basis of which 
the true relations of God and man and the universe in 
the work of the redemption of the world from the power 
of sin should be understood, was his real desire. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 
[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 


this course, but is merely pe ye ye A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School ‘Times.} 

Ryle’s ‘‘ Early Narratives of Genesis ’’ (Macmillan. 
1892) and Davis’s ‘‘ Genesis and Semitic Tradition’’ 
(Scribners. 1894) are still valuable for suggesting the 
clew which enables the student to rightly interpret 
these introductory chapters of Genesis, the latter dis- 
cussing the traditions reverently and clearly. For 
more detailed discussion, note articles on ‘‘ Flood ’’ in 
the Hastings Bible Dictionary, on ‘‘ Deluge’’ in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, and other pertinent titles. 
Jastrow's ‘Religion of Babylonia and Assyria’”’ 
(chap. 23) has a very helpful study of the cuneiform 
deluge story. A valuabie general survey of these early 
chapters by President Harper is found in the Biblical 
World for October to December, 1894. The comments 
by Dods in his two commentaries are illuminating. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 
[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 


to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The World Predominantly Corrupt. (1.) What 
were the manifestations of the world's wickedness 
which God could not endure? (6:5, 11, 12.) (2.) 
Why did this necessitate, according to the writer, the 
destructive action of God ? 

2. The Righteous Noah. (3.) On what grounds 
was Noah, and especially his family, not all of whom 
were like him (9 : 20-27), selected for preservation ? 
[Warren : [J 3. 4-] (4-) Would it be unscriptural to 
regard Noah as a typical case of the deliverance 
wrought by God, or must we suppose, either that 
there were no other righteous families, or that the rest 
were overtaken by the general fate of humankind ? 

3. The Flood. (5.) How long a duration does the 
Bible assign for it? (8: 13) [Beecher: vc. 3-6. Mc- 
Laren : 2.] (6.) Can such a passage as 7 : 19 to 8: 5 
be interpreted in other than universal terms? [Beecher : 
Place ; vs. 14-19. McLaren: § 1.] 

4. God's Attitude in the Flood. (7.) What pre- 
dominant impressions regarding God are made by 
this narrative? (8.) What privileges does he grant to 
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Noah's descendants not previously granted ? [Dun- 
ning : 3.] 

5. The World-Wide Dispersion. (9.) How does 
the biblical writer account, in chapters 10 and 11, for 
the distribution of races and distinctions of speech ? 

6. Genesis 1-12. (10.) What was the real story 
which the author of Genesis intended should be told 
by means of his versions of these ancient traditions of 
the beginnings of history ? 

IV. Some LEADING THouGHTs. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

True mercy is wholly compatible with stern justice. 
Divine punishment, even when severe, may not be 
due to anger, but to sorrow (6 : 6). 

Man, although a free agent, cannot be given unre- 
stricted license. God had to interfere with the tower 
(11 : 4), lest he and man get into a second conflict. 

Right ideas of God, man, and the moral world are 
fundamental to a right interpretation of life. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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T Work and Worke 


The Later Northfield Conferences 


HE following is a brief summary, by date, of the 
second and third of this summer's ‘* Northfield 
Conferences,’’ which are attended every year by 
crowds of Christian people from all over the Union 
and nearly a score of foreign countries. The first, or 
Student Conference, was announced in The Sunday 
School Times of June 22. Many of the speakers 
have already been announced. Those who intend to 
be present at any of the sessions will do well to make 
arrangements before the pressure on accommodation 
becomes acute. 

These conferences, since their establishment by 
Mr. D. L. Moody in 1880, have been favored by 
steady and continuous growth, indicating a popular 
desire among Christian people for a truer life and a 
deeper interest in Bible study. The present season 
promises to be one of the most attractive and best 
attended of the series. 
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Special interest centers around 
the Young Women's Conference, which promises to 
be the most successful in its history. There will be 
three main divisions, the general platform meetings 
being held at 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 


Young Women’s Conference—July 12-22 

Speakers: Dr. and Mrs. J. Howard Taylor, China Inland 
Mission; Rev. G. Campbeli Morgan of London, England ; 
Rev. Charles Erdman of Germantown, Rev. R. A. Torrey of 
Chicago, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster of New York, Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer of New York, John Douglass Adams, D.D., of 
Brooklyn ; C. I. Scofield, D.D., of Northfield, Massachusetts ; 
Mrs. Lucy Waterbury, Boston, Massachusetts; Mrs. A. W. 
Montgomery, Rochester, New York ; Professor W. W. White, 
D.D., Montclair, New Jersey ; Mr. John R. Mott, leader ; Mr. 
George C. Stebbins, musical director. 

Standing Committee (in part): Mrs. Robezt E. Speer and 
Miss Margaret Sherman, representing Bryn Mawr ; President 
Caroline Hazard and Mrs. A. W. Montgomery, representing 
Wellesley College ; Miss Mary B. Fuller, representing Mount 
Holyoke ; Dr. Pauline Root, representing Brown University ; 
and Mrs. John R. Mott, representing Cornell. Mrs. Marga- 
ret E. Sangster, Mrs. William R. Moody, Miss R. F. Morse, 
and Miss Mary Howard of Hartford, will represent city asso- 
ciation work. 


General Conference of Christian Workers—Aug. 1-18 

Speakers: H. G. Weston, D.D., Crozer.Theological Semi- 
nary; Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D., Washington, D. C.; C. I. 
Scofield, D.D., Northfield, Massachusetts; Rev. R. A. Tor- 
rey, Chicago, Illinois; H. C. Mabie, D.D., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts ; A. C. Dixon, D.D., Boston, Massachusetts; A. T. 
Pierson, D.D., Brooklyn, New York ; Rev. Samuel Chadwick, 
Leeds, England ; Rev. George C. Needham, Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, D.D., New York. The music will be under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. D. B. Towuer, George C. Stebbins, and F. H. 
Jacobs. 


Full and detailed programs may be obtained from 
Mr. Ambert G. Moody, East Northfield, Mass. 




































































This is the third of a sertes of spectal monthly book numbers of The Sunday School 
Times, in which several pages are devoted to reviews and notices of seasonable books. Any 
of the books mentioned here or elsewhere in-this paper may be ordered, at any time, directly 
from The Sunday School Times Co.,.1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., who will sup- 
ply them, postage free, at the prices given. 
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Feathered Folk and Other Outdoor Life 


Seton Thompson’s Sympathetic Portraits 
N ERNEST SETON THOMPSON'S splendid 
folio volume, Bird Portraits (Boston: Ginn & 
Co. $1.50), it is the portraits that constitute the 
essential part of the book—its reason for being. The 
text, by Ralph Hoffmann, is subordinate to the pic- 
tures. These drawings of Mr. Seton Thompson's, like 
all arti$ts’ portraiture, have both the advantage and 
disadvantage of the hand-drawn likeness. It is not 
quite so accurate in all details as the photograph of 
a living object is-likely to he ; at the same time, it 
has the soul of the artist in it, and the recognition 
and expression of that character which the photo- 
graph cannot always catch. Of the twenty birds 
here pictured, the majority are only summer resi- 
dents in the United States ; some are winter visitors 
only. The birds first described are those mostly 
associated with the return of spring; then follow 
those that give charm to early summer ; lastly, those 
that brave the tempests of the northern winter. The 
type is large and clear. 
Chapman’s Bird-Life in Popular Edition 
A popular edition’of Frank M. Chapman's Bird- 
Life (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2), illus- 
trated with colored plates, is a desirable addition 
to the present: flood-tide of bird books. Originally, 
the book was illustrated by Mr. Seton Thompson 
with black-and-white drawings. In this edition 
* the-original drawings have been photographically 
reproduced in a colored lithography. In _ select- 
ing the one hundred speciés to be: figured in this 
. book, birds with which every. one is*familiar, like the 
crow.or the robin, and .also»some; like the~scarlet 
- tanager, which..can be easily recognized by descrip- 
tion, are omittéd in order, to give place to: less familiar 


species. . Writers on . birds. appear. to’. be on the in- - 


crease, but. Mr...€hapman, as the ornithologist of the 
American ‘Museum of Natural History, can be relied 
on when scientific ‘information is wanted, as well-as 
when the sympathetic spirit is to be enjoyed. 
Bradford Torrey on Everyday Birds 
« Most delightfully does Bradford Torrey write of the 
‘more commion’ inhabitants of: the air—the humoring- 
bird, sparrow, chickadee, whip-poor-will, and others, 
in his elementary studies, entitled Everyday Birds 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin,.& Co. $1), © Mr. Tor- 
rey is well: known to: readers of The Sunday School 
Times as a close and feeling’ student of nature, one 
or two of the chapters in this book having been first 
written for the Times, and the beautifully illustrated 
and handy littfe volume is worthy of his high reputa- 
tion. 
The Love-Captivity of Two Birds 

Once in a while a new book appears in the interest 
of a genuine humanitarian attitude towards the lower 
animals, and no sign of the times is more healthy 
than this. Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny (New York : 
The Baker & Taylor Co. $1), as a true bird 
biography, is a noteworthy addition to this kind 
of literature. ‘The book is an account of two birds 


in captivity, but yet whose captivity was in reality a 
love attachment rather than an imprisonment. The 
author, Effie Bignell, has done a real service to the 
cause of bird protection—which, by the by, is the 
cause of the expansion of the human soul as well. 
One of these birds she took as a helpless little animal 
and trained it to live with her without caging through 
the day, when she could even take it out of doors, 
allowing it perfect liberty, knowing that it would re- 
turn to its home indoors for love's sake. The other 
bird was obtained from a harsher captivity, and the 
two lived together as happy mates. 


An Admirable Bird Book for Beginners 

A well-named book, by Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, 
is called 7he Bird Book (Boston: D. C, Heath & 
Co. 60 cents)—refreshingly unsentimental and 
straightforward. The style of the author is quite in 
accord with the title. It is full of scientific facts un- 
technically stated ; void of those repellent tabulations 
of families, genera, and species ; familiar in manner, 
yet serious and earnest; feeling, yet without: senti- 
mentality. It covers a large range of subjects : 


_water-birds in their homes; structure and compari- 


son; problems of bird life; some common land 
birds ;-and. an appendix, with all sorts of practical 
hints ; lists of bird. books, those that instruct and 
those that inspire: Altogether, for the young be- 
ginner, this is one of the best of the recent bird 
books. 
Woodpeckers and Their Ways 

If some of the books on birds are large m their 


, range, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm has one that has the 
advantage of confining its observations to a single 


family of birds distributed- throughout North America 
— The. Woodpeckers (Bestoh-:. Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co... $1)... This beok; ike-the one just preceding, by 
the same author,,shows her unusual apprehension of 
interesting, points of,departure in the youthful mind. 
A glance .at the table .of contents illustrates this. 


. Here, are four.successive chapters on ‘The. Wood- 


pecker’s Tools,’' which are his bill, foot, tail, and 
tongue.. Then there are five chapters on the Wood- 
pecker’s. visible characteristics and methods, .and 
there are other chapters whose very titles show not 
only acquaintance with the subject, but an acquaint- 
ance with the mind of the: student, and a_ power of 
seeing problems as well as of cleverly phrasing them. 
The illustrations are beautifully colored. 
An Englishman's Bird Friends 

Another book written strongly in the -interests of 
bird protection; and written. very~ charmingly. too, 
without surplus gush, .instructive and inspiring at 
once, is Our Bird Friends (New York: Cassell & 
Co., Ltd. $t.50), by Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. Mr. 
Kearton is an Englishman, and, of course, writes of 
English birds, which, however, does not make what 
he writes any the less true of bird life. The illustra- 
tions are very numerous, about one hundred very fine 
photographic half-tones. The range of subjects in 
these pictures is large, consisting of birds, nests, 


. timely. 


eggs, unftedged chicks, bits of out-door scenes among 
the rocks, trees, and grasses. A beautiful book. . 


A Little Book of Bird Stories ‘ 

An occasional contributor to The Sunday School 
Times for a number of years past, Leander S. Keyser, 
well known also as a bird student and writer for chil- 
dren, has just published a booklet under the title, 
Babby Redstart and Other Bird Stories (Topeka, 
Kan. : Crane & Co, Paper, 10 cents). This is one of 
a series known as ‘‘ The Twentieth Century Classics,’’ 
which come from Topeka, Kansas. The stories in 
this little book have already appeared in various jour- 
nals, and are written in the interest of humane treat- 
ment of birds. 

Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts 

No writer on nature-study can excel Mabel Osgood 
Wright for the power of combining instruction with 
entertainment. She is thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of nature alike in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. She writes with a purpose, as well as for 
the love of it. Her ‘Citizen Bird’’ is one of the 
most valuable books of the day. The present vol- 
ume, Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts (New York : 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50 net), is full of those 
characteristics which the author has. shown on past 
occasions. The latter half of the title, ‘in their 
haunts,’’ is an essential and prime part of it, for the 
author offers no new thing, she says, save, perhaps, 
the point of view—the flower in the landscape. The 
wild rose in the bowl she does not.disdain, but the 
rose is not ail there unless seen beside the mossy 
bars of the old pasture. It is the flower as part of 
the landscape, and, indeed, the, landscape as part of 
the flower, that address themselves most strongly to 
the author's poetic spirit. ,.‘Fhe half-tone pictures 
fom nature in this. book are numerous, and full of 
the lovely. detail of rural haunts, as well as of artistic 


_ and poetic peimts of view. | 


Wonders of the Sea-Beach | 

. Fhe. appearance. of.. Augusta. Foote Arnold's .co- 
piously illustrated book, The. Sea- Beach at Ebb- Tide 
(New York : The Century Company. $2.40 net), is 
Not all persons of susceptibility to natural 
beauty spend their summers in the. mountains or 
raral districts. - Many go to the seashore, who, while 
they know that seaweed and shells have their at- 
tractions, have yet never appreciated the opportuni- 
ties for nature-study which the .sea-beach affords. 
The present volume is intended: as a guide to the 
study of the seaweeds and the lower animal life found 
between tide-marks.. It therefore covers both animal 
and. vegetable forms found. upon. North American 
beaches. The book presents the rather hard aspect 
of scientific classification, but any one who becomes 
interested in the subject soon finds the systematic 
mode of science the only one to facilitate an intelli- 
gent pursuit of the study. Remembering, however, 
that the book has been prepared for an amateur pub- 
lic, technicalities have been omitted as far as the 
general plan will allow. It is to be hoped that 
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this book will give a new outlook to young nature- 
lovers, 
A Chronicle of Country Life 

Have you ever gone into a country house unoccu- 
pied for ten years, to take its measure, as it were, to; 
see if it would fit into your life? This is what Helen R. 
Albee tells about in her Mountain Playmates (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50). The book, she 
says, is not a humorous‘ peg on which to hang ridicu- 
lous experiences or petty vexations of rural life, nor is 
it in¢defense of economical living, nor-is it to show 
how living can be wrested from an impoverished soil. 
It is simply a chronicle of country life as lived by two 
people who believed men and women can realize the 
ideals and poetry of existence in the midst of an age 
of feverish unrest and commercialism. The book is 
pleasant summer reading. It tells of the journey in 
search of the house, gardening, ferra incognita, be- 
side such themes as are poetically titled ‘‘ Bucolics,"’ 
‘* Pagan Rites,’’ ‘* Uncut Leaves,’’ ‘* The Enchanted 
Rug,’’ ‘‘A Chapter in White,’’ etc. - It is, in other 
words, am saic of rambling narration, description, 
and reflection under the inspiration of a novel sojourn 
in a ‘long-deserted house under the shadows of the 
great hills of New Hampshire. 

Light on the Insects ; 

It is a little relief to turn our back on the birds for 
awhile to contemplate the insect.’ Professor John 
Henry Comstock of Cornell now issues a new edition, 
in colors, of his Jnsect Life (Boston : D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.75 net). The book contains twelve full-page 
plates reproducing butterflies and insects in their 
natural colors, together with many wood-engraved 
illustrations. It is divided into two parts, the first 
containing lessons in insect life, and showing the 
parts of an insect, their metamorphoses, classifica- 
tions, and habitats of pond, brook, orchard, forest, 
and roadside. The second part is devoted to in- 
struction in the collecting, preserving, and labeling of 
specimens, together with a chapter on the breeding of 
insects, and a list of useful books for the student. 
Wonders of Mosquito Life 

One thing is certain,—the mosquito is up. It is 
having its day. Here are two new volumes contrib- 
uting to the new prominence of this pestéferous ani- 
rial, The first, Our Near Neighbor, the Mosquito 
(New York:: The Abbey Press. 25 cents), is by a retired 
clergyman, the Rev. A. B. Rich. who has been study- 
ing the mosquito for over two years. His book of 
hardly sixty pages is readable and informing. His 
chapters consider, respectively, the egg, the larva, the 
pupa, the female mosquito, and the male mosquito. 
For the ordinary reader this book is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to give him an interest in the mosquite as 
a wonder in nature as well as a breeder of disease and 
an intolerable nuisance that can be abated. 

The second book is by L. O. Howard, Ph:D., of 
the Department of Agriculture of Washington. The 
book is entitled Mosguitoes (New York: McClure, 
Phillips, & Co. $1.50 net), and it tells how they live, 
how they carry disease, how they are classified, how 
they may be destroyed. It is divided into nine chap- 
ters, treating of mosquitoes in general, of tle relation 
of mosquitoes to malaria, of the various genera, of 
the enemies of mosquitoes, of the remedies against 
the insects as well as for their bites, how to collect 
and preserve the insects, and finally their classifica- 
tion. Dr. Howard is well versed in the general his- 
tory of the subject, as well as in the natural history 
of the animal itself. It may be noted that the two 
authors here under review are in disagreement on the 
scmewhat vexed question as to whether the mosquito 
has a poison gland on which he draws for the benefit 
of the human enemy on whom he feasts. Mr. Rich 
says that no such poison gland has been found, while 
Dr. Howard says that Macloskie found it. 
sons will agree with Macloskie, with pain. 


Most per- 
The ques- 
tion of the annoying singing is treated by both authors 
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interestingly. Dr. Howard's book is full and com- 
prehensive, but not dry by any means. One who 
has any fancy for nature-study will profit by and enjoy 
the reading of both books, especially if he has a par- 
ticular antipathy for the animal under consideration. 
Both are illustrated, the first with occasional micro- 
scopic photographs, the second with careful drawings. 
Note-Books for Nature-Lovers 

Birds I Have Seen, Wild Flowers I Have Seen, 
and 7rees 1 Have Seen (New York : Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. 50 cents each, net), are three note-books of 
about two hundred blank pages each for the nature- 
student. A preface indicates how they are to be 
used ; a sample page, filled out, illustrates the method 
of their use, and spaces are provided for over eighty 
‘‘ finds.’ They will be found useful to put in the 
pocket when out for a summer stroll, and will help 
the person who doesn’t know a robin from a sparrow 
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to become expert through observation and a compari- 
son of notes with the authorities on birds, flowers, 
and trees, 
Nature's Miracles‘ 

A series of handy volumes, under the general title 
‘* Nature’s Miracles,’' edited by Dr. Elisha Gray, 
purports to be familiar. talks on science. The present 
volume, the third, is on -Electricity and Magnetism 
(New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 60 ents). 
For handling this subject Dr: Gray is certainly well 
furnished. The book does not profess to be an 
exhaustive treatise, but is intended for popular 
enlightenment through historical, theoretical, and 
practical treatment that avoids technicalities as ‘much 
as possible. Dr. Gray is well known as an inventor, 
éspecially in the field of telephony. Except for a 
few diagrams, the book is, for the sake of compact- 
ness and portability, without illustrations. 


al 


Egypt, Babylonia, and Israel 


‘Stories of the High Priests of Memphis 





ICTION writing was practiced in 
Egypt before the exodus. Pre- 
sumably it was practiced in the 
following centuries, though extant 
native examples are lacking. Sev- 
eral Egyptian fictions exist, how- 
ever, in writings in demotic, be- 
longing to the Ptolemaic or Roman 
F. Ll. Griffith, in his Stories of the High 


periods. 
Priests of Memphis (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 47%. 
6d. net), gives an account of three Egyptian stories. 
One of these is the story of Sethon, preserved in 
brief by Herodotus, the scene of which is laid in 


the time when Sennacherib invaded Egypt. This 
story Mr. Griffith merely discusses in a few pages. 
Are he and others correct in finding a remarkable 
resemblance between the gnawing of the Assyrian 
bowstrings by mice, in this story, and the biblical ac- 
count of the death of 185,000 Assyrians in one night? 

The other two stories are from the demotic. Mr. 
Griffith gives transliterations of them, double trans- 
lations, and full annotations, making his work minute 
and scholarly. The hero of both stories is Khamuas, 
the son of the Pharaoh of the oppression, who died 
twelve years before his father, and was a sort of Egyp- 
tian Merlin. They are stories of the birth of chil- 
dren, of the marvelous influence of women over men, 
of magic, of travels in the world of the dead ; and the 
second has a judgment scene, and an inferno which 
is only less elaborate than that of Dante by being 
briefer. The-first of: the two, the Tale of Khamuas 
and Neneferkaptah, is from a manuscript of the ear- 
liest Roman period in Egypt, and has been treated 
before by Brugsch and others. The second, the Tale 
of Khamuas and his Son Si-Osiri, is from a later 
manuscript, and is now edited for the first time. In 
it are passages that seem like echoes from the biblical 
accounts of Dives and Lazarus, the plagues of Egypt, 
etc., though the details are mainly different. 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 

Owing to delays in the preparation of the first half 
of the twenty-first volume of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society (New Haven, Conn. : American 
Oriental Society. Second half. $2.50 net), the second 
half is issued first. ‘It contains the Proceedings of the 
Society for 1900, and fourteen important papers, read 
at meetings of the Society.. About half the papers 
are on Sanskrit or Indian subjects, while the other 
half are Persian, Babylonian, Palmyrene, or Hebrew. 
Much of the best mental work of the day finds its 
outlet in the journals of the learned societies, espe- 
cially the best work in tentative fields of thought, 





where the explorer has still to feel his way. The 
articles in this number.are attractive and able to an 
unusual degree. One is tempted to specify, but spe- 
cification would be invidious. 


Rogers’ History of Babylonia and Assyria 

In the two volumes already considered in this article 
we have good specimens of the patient work in details 
that must be done in order to prepare the way for a 
wider survey of the field. The work of Professoi 
Robert William Rogers, A History of Babylonia and 
Assyria (New York: Eaton & Mains, 2 vols. $5), 
is one which presupposes a wide study of such details, 
either by the author or by those on whose help he 
relies, or by both. It is a generalization of such of 
the facts of history and exploration as are included 
within its title. It is in four books. The first book 
is devoted to prolegomena. It contains eight chap- 
ters on the history of exploration in the regions of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, from Odoric, in 1320, to the 
present'time, followed by a chapter each on the-sources 
for the history, and on the geography, the ethnology, 
and the chronology. The second book covers the 
earlier history of Babylonia up to the time when the 
Assyrian power became supreme. The third treats 
of Assyrian history, and the fourth of the later Baby- 
lonian empire of Nabopolassar and his successors, 
closing with an account of the rise of Cyrus and his 
establishment on the throne of empire in Babylon. 

From this outline it appears that the work of Pro- 
fessor Rogers is especially well conceived. It covers 
the ground that one reading on the subject -desires to 
find covered. 

As to his point of view, Professor Rogers says: ‘‘I 
have sought to tell the whole story as scholars now 
generally understand it, rather being disposed to yield 
to the consensus of opinion, when any exists, than 
eager to set forth novel personal opinions "’ (p. vi). 
There is a disposition throughout to avoid contro- 
verted questions rather than settle them. This di- 
minishes the incisiveness and point of the book, but, 
perhaps, adds to its usefulness. For giving a general 
view of the subject, it is probably the best book that 
has been nublished in English, but in many points of 
detail its value is less pronounced. To the student 
who wishes this region mapped out for him, that he 
may study particular parts of it by the aid of more 
original sources, the work of Professor Rogers is in- 
valuable. It is equally so to one who wishes merely 
to do general reading on the subject, on a scale more 
extensive than that of a mere manual. 


McCurdy’s Great Work Completed 


The first volume of Professor Dr. James Frederick 
McCurdy’s great work, History, Prophecy, and the 
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Monuments; Or, Israel and the Nations (New York : 
‘lve Macmillan Company. Vol. IIL. $3) was published 
in 1894. He and the public are to be congratulated 
on the completion of it. It is the statement of a 
yeneralization in some respects wider than that of 
Professor Rogers, inasmuch as Professor McCurdy in- 
cludes in his treatment the Egyptians and other 
peoples, as well as the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
But in other directions it is narrower, for he treats of 
the other peoples only in their relations to Israelitish 
history. 

The third volume begins with Book IX, which 
deals properly with the times of Josiah, king of |udah. 
rhe finding of the book in the temple, however gives 
Professor McCurdy the opportunity of taking a back- 
ward glance, and giving here a connected account of 
the literary history of Israel from the beginning, 
including the rise of the larger part of our Old Tes- 
tament. The account is remarkably lucid and in- 
teresting, and will be regarded as essentially correct 
by the more modera’z advocates of the current views 
in higher criticism. In the fourth chapter he gives a 
similar sketch of the history of religion and morals in 
Israel up to Josiah’s time, .coneerning which sub- 
stantially the same statements may be made. The 
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tenth book treats, in fifteen chapters, of the history of 
Judah in the time of Nebuchadnezzar. It includes, 
of course, the carrying into exile and the destruction 
of Jerusalem. In it the biographies of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel are prominent, while there is a significant 
silence concerning Daniel. The eleventh book treats 
of the conditions of life in the exile, the reigns of the 
successors of Nebuchadnezzar, the rise and- conquests 
of Cyrus, closing with the time when Cyrus has be- 
come king of Babylonia, but not entering upon the 
question of, the return from the exile. A long chap- 
ter is devoted to the morals and religion of Israel in 
the exile, another to the Hebrew literature of the 
exile, and another to the ideals of the prophets. Dr. 
McCurdy believes that there were no pre-exilian 
psalms, and assigns to the time of the exile a large 
part of the work by which the historical and pro- 
phetic books of the Old Testament assumed their 
present form. His opinions concerning predictive 
prophecy are not those of the older traditions of the 
churches. The views he advocates on these various 
questions will be approved by those who agree with 
him, but those who disagree with him will recognize 
the masterly manner in which he has discussed the 
various questions involved. 


a 


Life Stories of People Worth Knowing 





HE recollections of a rear-udm ral 
at a time when the interest of the 
whole country has been ti med ‘o- 
ward its navy may be quite sure of 
a wide reading. The recollections 
of Rol ley D. Evans, und er the title 
of A Sailor's Log (D. / ppleton & 
Co. $2), cover forty year:, and are told in the rathe. 
terse language for which -aptain Evans hz » long been 
notable. They are neve: dry nor tiresom+, and never 
dwell too long upon one series of events, owever im- 
portant that may be. We are whisked abvut the globe 
with great celerity, anc we meet a good many people 
of one sort and anotl +r. One feels that he is in the 
company of an honest man, and one whv will tell the 
truth about himself, whether it be to his advantage or 
not The story of the defeat of Cervera’s fleet con- 
tains little that is new, but manages to tell what is 
already old without raking up any of the controversy 
which grew out of the great battle. 

The reading of Alfred Dreyfus’s book, Five Years 
of my Life: 1894-1899 (McClure, Phillips, & Co. 
$1.50), will take but an hour or two. The most 
striking thing about the diary is its witness to how 
little may happen in a human life in five years. All 
chance of experience was shut off ; there was nothing 
to write about save tie sorry details of the miserable 
camp and the miserable fare furnished the prisoner of 
Devil's Island. It is hard to believe that five years 
pass away in the telling of such a story. The book 
gives briefly the whole story of that conspiracy which 
so engaged the attention of the civilized world, and 
which will go down to history as one of the greatest of 
national crimes. 

There was room for a volume like Robert F. Hor- 
ton's Adfred Tennyson; A Saintly Life (New York : 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2). The life of Tennyson by 
his son, as has been said, is rather a quarry from 
which to dig than a perfected biography. No pre- 
tence is made of the discovery of new material, but 
the sub-title, A Saintly Life, furnishes a new point 
of view from which to arrange materials already abun- 
Mr. Hor- 
ton's claim of Tennyson's right to go before the world 
under such a title, he hardly needs defend to the artis- 
tic temperament. 


dant in the fifty other books on Tennyson. 


The .aws by which a -great artist 
comes te his.perfection are but the.-laws of. all: great 


character put in other terms. In Tennyson's history 
the laws of art and the laws of life never were in con- 
flict, and, great as his art was, his life was always 
greater. Full of life and warmth and color, with 
a thorough knowledge of the poet’s work, and the 
power to pass judgment upon it, this book is a 
worthy addition to the Tennyson literature, and bet- 
ter than any other volume, save the life by Tenny- 
son's son, may tell to the world in general the story 
of the poet. 

It has been long since the famous and much-quoted 
French classic, Private Memoirs of Madame Roland 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50), has been 
procurable in an English version, and the publishers, 
in issuing Edward Gilpin Johnson's edition, have sup- 
plied an actual want. Madame Roland, who fell a 
victim to the Revolution which her own ideas had 
cone so much to produce, had been fascinated from 
her earliest years by the pictures of life in a republic 
as represented by Plutarch. Just as John Henry 
Newman and Hurrell Froude were captivated by the 
vision of the medieval church, its swing and advance 
and splendor, so different from the do-nothingness 
of the church of their day, so Madame Roland was 
charmed by this oli picture of life in which opportu- 
iity was furnished to all and a career was open to 
talent, —a life so different from that artificial court life 
which ruled around her, and denied to such as she 
the free exercise of their gifts. It is a story more of 
the general course of her ideas and training than of 
the particulars of the Revolution in which she fell. 

No living writers from among the clergy receive men- 
tion in Daniel Dulaney Addison's volume, 7he Clergy 
in American Life and Letters (New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25), and hence we miss many 
names of the men who have especially turned the pub- 
lic mind to the influence of the clergy upon letters. 
All the present clerical activity in literature does not 
yield us, however, names to rank with the names 
which the author has chosen for his discriminating 
and valuable special essays, — Channing, Parker, 
Bushnell, Beecher, and Brooks. Many reputations 
almost forgotten. have been revived in this book, 
notable among them being that of Robert Lowell, 
whose fame was naturally overshadowed by his more 
famous brother. 

The biography of a sovereign is a difficult matter. 
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No single point of view is quite sufficient for a stand- 
point from which to observe and estimate the in- 
numerable interests which go to the making of a royal 
life. Such a biography runs the risk of being too 
personal on the one hand, or too official on the other. 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett's Life of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria (Boston : Little, Brown, & Co, $1), 
is remarkably successful in avoiding both dangers, 
and succeeds in giving us a real personal portrait, and 
in setting it very successfully in the surroundings of 
the Queen's reign. It is quite as interesting and suc- 
cessful in its power to put before us the great move- 
ments of national politics as it is in giving us the 
personality of the Queen. It will probably remain, 
for some time to come, the most available account of 
Victoria and her reign. While the story itself comes 
down no further than 1894, the book having first 
appeared in 1894, the chronology is completed by 
events occurring since that time. An interesting in- 
troduction is prefixed by Mrs. Bradley Gilman. It is 
a delightful book, and worthy of the large reading 
which will doubtless come to it in the new edition, 
following so closely the Queen's death. 

Booker T. Washington can hardly be called the 
firstfruits of emancipation. The country has had 
occasion to feel pride in other careers which began in 
slavery, but it is not too much to say that, almost 
more than any other, the author of Up from Slavery 
(New York : Doubleday, Page, & Co. $1.50) has be- 
come a sort of national institution, The public has 
taken credit to itself for his career and its possibilities, 
and feels as if it had had a hand in it. His persozal 
story as told in these pages has already had a wide ci:- 
culation by its serial publication in The Outiook. [tis 
now put in a book, and will stand criticism ano ce- 
serve praise as a book. Its publication and its ac- 
ceptance mark an epoch in the history of the colored 
race. The simplicity, naturalness, and soberness 
with which the author has told a marvelous story is 
worthy of all praise. It is not more a personal | is- 
tory than the justification of our greatest natio ial 
experience. 

W. J. Stillman has been so many other tli: gs 
besides a journalist that it must have taken some re:o- 
lution on his.part to decide on this one ré/e as that 
by which he should be known to the world at large. 
His latest work, however, is called The Autobiography 
of a Journalist (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co 
2 vols. $6). An artist by nature, he was led ‘ar 
afield from his art work by many other interes:s. 
Spiritism, mechanical inventions, nature-worshi), 
wilderness life, politics, revolutions, secret missi »ns 
for Kossuth, religious questions, the friendship of 
great men, consulates, newspaper correspondence, 
and travel,—in all these activities he has borne a 
part, too much interested in all, perhaps, to have 
become first in any, but through them all living a life. 
of the greatest interest. He had a sort.of genius or 
friendship with men of genius, without the faintest 
suspicion of toadyism in all his dealings with them. 
Most readers will probably prefer Mr. Stillman in his 
réle of biographer and painter to the Philosophers’ 
Camp, Emerson, Agassiz, and the rest, or in his 
reminiscences of Ruskin and the Rossettis, to Mr. 
Stillman as the chronicler of the details of the Cretan 
and Montenegrin wars and politics. Changiag about 
as often as he did from one occupation to another, it 
is remarkable that Stillman should have exercised as 
great an influence as he undoubtedly did upon the 
men with whom he came in contact. He could not 
have done this, nor could he have become the sharer 
of so many secrets and friendships and counsels, had 
he not been one of whom people felt—as the reader 
of these pages must feel—that he was a man of un- 
selfish aims, great elevation and nobleness of spirit, 
and that, in spite of his rather varied and romantic 
way of going about it, he was determined to bear a 
useful part in the world’s work. 
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on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used withina year, or for aspace of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not | 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general | 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less | 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- | 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within | 
one year, may have, wheu practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- ' 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
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Prior Sale, 





Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 
5 times the amount loaned thereon 


Netting the investor 
6 per cent interest 


Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our 
salaried examiners. 


Write for our latest offering. 


Winne G Winne 
Winne Building, Witchita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 
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insurance Company r 
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~ terest returns. 
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1878-1901. LOANS GUARANTEED. 
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illustrated the former combination. 
own people and his enemies stood in awe 
| of his arm, and one woman played with 
his will. - Paul was an illustration of the 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


July 21, 1901. A Strong Weak Man. 
Judges 16 : 20-30. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The weakness of strength (Luke 


18 : 18-27). 

TuEs.—Confidence that fails (1 Cor. 10: 
9-15). 

WED.—Humility that succeeds (Luke 18: 
9-14). 

THURS. —Having one, having all (Luke 10: 
38-42). 

Fri.—The weak made strong (Heb. 11: 
32-40). 


SaT.—When God is for us (Psa. 89 : 13-21). 











HE same man may be morally weak 
and physically strong, or morally 
strong and physically weak. Samson 
His 


second combination. In presence he 
said men might regard him as:weak and 


contemptible, but the indomitable reso- 


| lution,’ the rugged spiritual power, the 


irrefragable moral purpose of -the little 
Jew of Tarsus are still the admiration 
and delight of men. 


Physical weakness cannot break moral 
strength, but moral weakness is con- 
stantly breaking down physical strength. 
It was so with Samson. He lay in De- 
lilah’s lap, loving the woman who was 
liar and traitress both, and he in his 
folly opened his heart to her. One of 
the most common and fatal forms of 
moral weakness is betrayal of the inner 
secrets of life to the unworthy and un- 
clean. And he paid the penalty. His 
strength was stolen from him. And so 
still, sin brings its consequences in 
weakness, in pain, in disease. And 
where these are not its penalties, they 
come nevertheless in some form of de- 


terioration in the life. 
] 


Alas! for the sense of loss which 
comes to the strong weak man in the day 
of his need, when he thinks he will rise 
up in the freedom and power of his 
strength, and finds it gone! ‘«I will go 
out as at other times before, and shake 





myself,’’ said Samson, feeling in antici- 
| But 
departed from him.’’ The weak man 
thought himself strong. But his strength 
had resided in his cleanness and whole- 


someness of life, and he had left them | 


in Delilah's lap with the locks of his 
hair, and knew not what he had lost 


until the hour of testing came, and he | 


lost. his sight with his strength, and 
or as a slave in the prison-house at 


| pens great power of life is moral power. | 
| Health, wealth, stature, beauty, talents 


plain, stern strength of the moral life. 
The strong man, full of resources and 
the power that resources command, but 
destitute of moral faith and immovable 
principle, is a weak object in comparison 
with the child who possesses nothing 
but an uncompromising abhorrence of 
lies, and an inability to pursue a single 
course of dishonor. 
< 


And Jesus stood before the governor. 
In the eyes of the world, he stands there 
now, the helpless Galilean, without one 
supporter, penniless, confronting the rep- 
resentative of the supreme power of the 
world, rich, supported by soldiers and 
wealth, and able at a word to annihilate 
him. Which is the weak man, which 
the strong? The man of no material 
power looms like the vault of heaven, 
like the throne of God above the man of 
no moral power. Pilate appears a 
squalid, craven thing beside Jesus. 


x 


And in the life of man and of the 
world there are great forces which men 
honor and fear because they are mighty 
and overbearing, which yet are weak and 
temporal, There is no righteousness in 
them. To beat down the helpless by 
force is poor business, and it does not 
represent the abiding power. . Truth and. 


do represent the forces which, in. the 
end, are to prevail and rule the earth. 


** Trath, ‘crushed to earth, shall rise again, 
The eternal vears of God are hers.”’ 


< 

The Lord of all the worlds came to 
Bethlehem as a helpless babe. And his 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and 
there shall be no other. And still in 
man and among men the strength of the 
child, innocent, pure, selfless, is greater 
than the strength of money, of force, of 
vanity, of the outstretched arm, of the 
will of the flesh, of the long locks of 
Samson left in Delilah’s lap. 








Food and Weather 


Temperature Increased or Reduced 
by Food 

The old army ration for the tropics has been 
very sharply criticised, for the reason that it 
consists of articles of food that any person even 
slightly acquainted with the elements of food 
knows is not adapted to the needs of the human 
system in hot weather. Nature shows forth in 
the selection of food by inhabitants of various 
countries ; for instance, the Esquimaux in a 
cold climate selects heavy, carbonaceous foods, 





pation the thrill of his supreme might. | 
‘he wist not that the Lord was | 


tallow, bacon and such ; while the Hindoo and 
| inhabitants of hot countries turn to the cereals 
| for sustenance. 

We should follow this hint of nature, and | 
particularly in hot weather should avoid much 
butter, meat, or any of that class of food. Per- | 
haps a little meat once a day is not amiss, even 
in hot weather, but the breakfast and luncheon 
| should be made of fruit, one or two slices of 
entire wheat bread, and some Grape-Nuts and 
cream. Grape-Nuts are mentioned because 
they furnish the ideal cereal food in a most 
palatable and delicious form. in addition to | 


attention whatever from the cook. 
A person can pass through weather that may 
be intensely hot~in a comfortable manner if 
| the food be properly selected, and the above 
suggestions can be put into practice with most 
excellent results. 


justice, thowgh unsupported by armies, 4 4, p 


which they are ready cooked and require no | - 
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of agree sort, are of less worth than | li e Sy School (if 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia ax 
“ second-class matter.” 








Subscription Rates 


School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘I'hese rates include postage : 


75 t Five or more copies, either to 
cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


$ 1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 

rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One free copy addi- 


Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. s 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 
Additions may be made at any 
Additions time to a lah — such additional 


subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are #. 00 OF 75 er a year, can have 
the address changed at any time 
hy een without charge. 
paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
thay pes fotd for, unless by special request 
Enongh copeas of any one issue of the pase to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
‘ree, upon application. 
~ 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Su Schoo! ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal! Postal Union at 
the foliowing rate, which in cludes postage : 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
For Great Hritain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


How Papers 


aternoster Kow, ‘London, E.C., will receive yearly - 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
oa be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the ‘sub- 
scribers 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMESCO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


B. & B. 


Your summer 
fashion needs 


are provided for here with almost unlimited 
variety of smart, new styles — effects pro- 
duced by experts who know how—and the 
money saving in prices you’ll find not the 
least part of your satisfaction. 

Best way is to get our Summer Fashion 
Book—let styles and prices speak for them- 
selves. 

Wash Skirts, $1.00 to $12.00. 

Red Golf Coats—Shirt Waist Suits—dainty 
white Waists and Gowns. 

Variety of pretty White Waists at $1.00 
that we don’t know the equal of—style and 
value, 

Parasols, 75c. to $18.00. 

Children’s Parasols, 25c. to $2.50. 

Bathing Suits for Ladies, Misses, Girls, 
Boys, Men. 

Boys’ Wash Suits, $1.co to $5.00. 

Men’s Flannel Suits, $7.50 to $16.50. 

Whatever else you want in Dry Goods 
that’s strictly late and choice. 

10,000 yards of the best, prettiest Wash 
Goods ever at the price, 10c. yard—Lawns, 
Dimities, and Batistes. 

Our supplementary Catalogue of summer 
| reading shows the progressive method of this 

B. & B. Book Shop in a way you'll fnd in- 
teresting. Send for it. 


| BOGGS & BUHL 
| Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 

















SEND TO 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for ill ustrated | catalogue of ‘general m merchandise. 


European Tray Travel 
Miss Weldon will take six ladies abroad. 
Restricted. Highest references. , for Pros- 


| pectus of the trip, MISS WELDON, 
he Moorings, Howard, Pa. 


Scania 









































The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 





She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 























| a ceeemmattiemeinment tae 
Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


/HARTSHORN 


i SHADE ROLLER. 

i A article. No tacks re- 

W» quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades. 








The Best Silverplated 


SPOONS, FORKS, 


KNIVES, ETC., 
Are made in the ortajnel Rogers Brand 
“1847 ROGERS os.” 
Remember ‘‘1847,'' the mark of the genuine. 
Made by Iwrennationat Sirver Co., Successur to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA ©O., Meriden, Conn. 














oe » Cutting a corn is like cutting coe 
—makes it grow faster. Use A*CORN 
SALVE instead. Druggists, 
or by mail. Don't take substitute. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 


I5¢. 


A Stimulant 
And a Sorry Friend to Some Systems 


"Coffee acts as a stimulant to me. I can, 
for a time, accomplish considerable more work, 
but then I am dull, spiritless, nervous, weak, 
and irritable. Coffee acts like a slow poison on 
my father, giving him inward pains and a feel- 
ing of being generally upset. Continued use 
always used to make him ill. 

“He used to be very fond of the beverage, 
and was in the habit of drinking it two morn- 
ings, say, then skipping a few days and taking 
it two mornings again. If he took it the third 
morning, he was invariably sick. It is two 


years now since we had the first package of 


Postum. 
our very great benefit. 

“A lady friend, who is the wife of a promi- 
nent clergyman in New Haven (whose name I 


We have been using it ever since, to 


am not at liberty to give), was a complete ner- 
vous wreck from the use of coffee. Abouta 
year ago she began the use of Postum, and con- 
tinued in it. Six weeks after starting she had 
lost all her former nervousness, had grown 
plump in the face, and her health better than it 
had been for years. She is a splendid walking 
advertisement, and is most enthusisatic in the 


praise of Postum, telling all of her callers of its | 
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The Redemption 
of David Corson 


By Charles Frederic Goss 





A NOVEL 


aac” oO 


WORTH WHILE 





Newell Dwight Hillis 


Dr. John H. Barrows 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus 


Pres. M. W. Stryker 


Pastor Plyneouth Church, Brooklyn, says : 
It strikes a strong, healthy, buoyant note, 
and conquers our admiration and our love. 
President Oberlin College, says: 


Exquisite and delightful ! 
scenes and situations worthy of the great 
masters of romance. 


President Armour Institute, says: 


The fact of sin is illuminated with the ut- 
most truthfulness, and the fact of redemp- 
tion is portrayed with extraordinary power. 


Hlamilton College, says: 


It is a victory in writing for one whose 
head seems at last to have matched his big 
human heart. 


Booksellers have it. 


The Bowen-Merrill Company, Publishers, Indianapolis, Ind. 


There are novel 


Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
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B. T. Babbitt’s 


Soap Powder 














“A STUDY OF TEMPTATION AND TRIUMPH” 








The Holy Bible 


Newly edited by the Amer- 
ican Revision Committee, 
A. D. 1901, being the Amer- 
ican Standard Edition of the 
Bible, will be pub- 
lished in August. 


Revised 


This edition is the only one 
authorized by the American 
Revision Committee, and will 
bear their attestation on the 
back of the title page. 

Long Primer type, refer- 
ences and topical headings. 
Prices from $1.50 to $9. 

Order early through your 
bookseller, or write for de- 
scriptive price list to 


THOS, NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 


College Students at _ 
Northfield 


Verbatim reports of all the principal addresses 
reported in the official organ known as 


| 





Northfield Echoes 


| Price for single copy, 35 cents. Complete set 
| for the summer, $1 postpaid. The first num- 
| ber now ready. Address 


| No:thfield Echoes, East Northfield, Mass. 
BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and 


egree course, $1 per month. Catalogue free. 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 





SACRED SONGS No. 1 


Over 830,000 Copies Sold 


merits, and urging them to try it.""—Kate Aus- | 208 pages for Sunday-schools, greye-aectinns, ete. 


ten, Hamden, Conn. 


ard covers, $25 per 100. mple, 20 cents. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicage 





THE NEW 
CENTURY 


[————- S UNDA Y- SCHOOL 





TEACHER’S 
MONTHLY 





Edited . by .DAVID C. COOK 
. 
For.Teachers 
Superintendents 
and.Pastors 
4 
Progressive 
Comprehensive 
and.Helpful 
7 


60.Cents.per.Year. Sample. Free 





DAVID C.COOK PUB.CO. 
36 WASHINGTON ST.CHICAGO. 














“The OXFORD 


mELPs TEACHER’S 
1) THE STuny oF 
THE Bioue 

OXF RD 





THE WORLD.” 
Christian Nation, 
Nov. 10, 1899. 
Of all booksellers. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
9g. and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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DO NOT STAMMER 


You can be cured. Can refer to The Sunday School 
Send for descriptive 
book. E.S. Johnston, President and Founder, 


Have cured hundreds. 


a: 





[7th YEAR.] $s)? 
The Peekskill Military Academy $8t 
Prepares for Colleges and Gov't Schools. Thorough 


business course. ew Begins Sort, 18. 
Address the Principals, Peekskill, N. Y. 








ymnasiuin. 











ila- 
Institute for Stammerers, 
Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


Mercersburg Academy Mercersburg, Pa. 
thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 


judgement and Christian manliness. Terms moderate. 
Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 








Breakfast Food iv a 
} Hot Weather Blevsin 
It cooks in five minutes--that’s why. 


Most things heat the kitchen to make the 
‘whole day disagreeable for the housewife, 


How much comfort 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


ee can never be guessed until you try It. 
| Five minutes time in boiling water and 
Ralston is ready. 


With fruit you have a delicious and com- 
plete breakfast, the effect of which is to 
nourish every part of the body without over- 
heating the blood. 


A FREE SAMPLE FOR YOUR GROCER’S NAME. 
PURINA MILLS 
"Where Purity is Paramount,’’ 
j 832 GRATIOT STREET, St. Louis, Mo, 














AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 
Boston, Mass., U.& A. 








Mary Baldwin Seminary “f.7" 


Term begins t. 5, 1901. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Vanioie nes tesdeee trou 27 states sascien. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalogue. 

Miss E. C. WEIMER, Principal, Staunton, ve 
Thoroughly trains 


oung men and women 


ASTMA business, and ob- 


or 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. tains situations. In- 
struction by mail or in person. Expenses low. 
For catalogue, address C. C. GAINES, Presi- 
dent, Box 745, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


i1li ; Prepares boys for 
Williston Seminary qr vitee ovccien 
tific school. Library. Physical, chemical, biological 
laboratories ; gymnasium, etc. New athletic field 
with \& mile track. (Opens September, 1901. Joseru 
-asthampton, Mass. 








H. Sawver, M.A., Principal, 








